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MONTHLY 
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New and Recent Books. 


THE NEW DRILL REGULATIONS FOR 
INFANTRY. 


As approved by the Secretary of War, and issued to the N.Y. National Guan! 
This volume contains the complete Resrulations, plates, and illustrations 








Recent Advances in the Pottery Industry. (lIllus- | 


trated.) By Epwin A. Barer. An account of | 


the rapid progress in American ceramic art made 
since the Centennial Exhibition, with figures of vases, 
table-ware, art-tiles, architectural pieces in terra 


cotta. etc. 


Theology and Political Economy. By Dr. Axprew | 


D. Wuite. How theology has hindered the opera- | 


tions of commerce and industry. 


Remarkable Bowlders. (lllustrated.) By Davin A, 
WELLs, Descriptions of massive stones that attest 


the power of glacial action. 


Tail-like Formations in Men, (Illustrated) Re 
markable evidence from the researches of German 
physiologists as to the kinship between man and 


the brutes. 


Our Population and its Distribution. By Carrou 
D. Wricut. The third of Mr. Wright's instructive 


lessons from the census. 


OTHER ARTICLES ON 
AN EXPERIMENT IN EDUCATION; COMMUNICATION WITH 
THE PLANETS; THE Musk Ox (illustrated); THe Poruta- 
TION OF THE EARTH; THE AVIATOR FLYiING-MACHINE 


(illustrated); SKETCH OF EL1As Loomis (with portrait). 





50 cents anumber. $5.00 a year. 


D. APPLETON & CO., New York. 


identical with the copy issued se » the Army fr Headquarters, and incl 
addition paragraphs from Arn regulation mad to in thet I 
lations. It is boun t in blue leat tl in 
and favorably known, but with the impro 
convenient clasp 






Price, leather, 75 cents; stiff! paper cover, 30 cents 
EORGE MaceDONALIYS NEW STORY) 
THE PLIGHT OF THE SHADOW. 
By George MacDosaup, author of * Malcolm,” ‘Annals of a Quiet Neigh! 
hood," ete No SS. Town and Country Library itm 
cloth, $1.00 
SECOND EDITION 


THE STORY OF COLETTE. 





From the French of } La Neuvaine de Colette." A new, lance pap 
With 36 th istration Svo. Cloth, $1.50 
One of the Secale mnest of the books of fiction for the holiday seasor 


** The tela ts well told. and itis hig | boameat ully illustrated with photogravares 
after French desigas.”— PAi adelphia Bulle 

“One of the gems of the s*ason. . “The work of a literary artiet of the 
firs’ rank, an{finevery sense worthy the ban“some setting in which ft Bas Been 
placed by ts — “rs, mak ng it oae of the most (eautful of holisay books,” 
suston Traveiier 


APPLETONS’ HAND-BOOK OF WINTER 
wennpetetwdri-al 


| For Tourists and Invalids. Giving comp it nation as to winter sinitaria 
and places of resort in the Unit od St ates the West Indies, The Bermudas, 
The Sandwich Islands, and Mexico. New Edition, December, ISO], revised 


to date. With Maps, lustrations, Table 
b upper cover, oO cents 


MY panggrerenarer JOURNAL, sys. 2. 


f Railroad Fares, etx Lime, 





By Lapy Durresr Extracts from letters home, writ while rd Dufferin 
was Governor General of Canada. With Portrait, “Map . and “‘Wusts ations 
from Sketches by Lond Dufferin. I2mo. Cloth, $2.00 


' - - _ 


Tliustrated Juventle Books. 

Little Smoke. A Story of the Sioux, By Witiiam O. 
Sropparp. $1.50 

| Straight On. A Story of a Boy's School Life in France. 


} By the author of ‘Colette.’ $1.50 


Midshipman Paulding. A True Story of the War of 


1812. By Moury Ex.rot Staweut, author of ‘ Little Jarvis." $1.00 
We All. A Story of Boys’ Adventures in Arkansas. By 
Octave THanet. $1.50 
Syd Belton. The Boy who would not go to Sea. By 
Grorner Manvitte Fenn. $1.50 


The Crystal Hunters. A Tale of Adventure in the 


Alps. By Grorer Manvitte Fenn. $1.50. 


G2 Send for the holiday edition of Appletons’ Monthly Bulletin, containing de- 
scriptions of a large number of new and recent books suitable for holiday gifts, 
with specimen U'us rations, efc. Mailed free on request. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


1, 3, and 5 Bond Street, New York 
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Three Doilars per year in advance, postpaid fo any 
part of the United States or Canad; to foreign coun- 
tries comprised in the Postal Union, Four Dollars. 

The date when the subscription expires i. onthe Ad. 
dressLabel of each paper, the change of which toa 
subsequent date becomes a receipt for remittance. No 
other reccipt is sent unless requested 

The paper is stopped at expiration of the subscrip- 
tion, unless previously renewed. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made 
by registered letter or by check, express order, or pos‘al 
ord r, payable to ** Publisher of the Nation.” 

When a change of address is desired, both the old 
and new addresses should be given, 

Address 1HE NATION, Bow 794, 

Publication Ofice, 208 Broadway, 


New York. 
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Schools. 


DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin Street. 
i i WE MISSES HEBB'S ENGLISH, 
French, and German Boarding and Day School 
for young ladies and girls reopens September 22, 181. 


‘LOUISIANA, New Orleans, 247 Pry tania Street. 
| RS. F D. BLAKE AND MRS. L. 
Zz Polk (hapman’s French and English merase 
and Day School for girls reopens Oct. 1, 1891, Stu- 
dents prepared for College. Ample grounds for out- 
door oxerene. 
MARYLAND, Annapolis. 
T. JOHN’S COLLEGE —103d Session 
J commences Sept. 16. Fight D partments. Bulid- 
ings heated by steam. Excellent Preparatory School 
attached. Terms moderate. Special rates and scho- 


larships for sons of thec ey. ‘or Catalogue address 
the President, THOMAS FELL, LL.D., Ph.D. 








MARYLAND, Paltimore, 1214 Eutaw Place. 

] ISS RANDOLPH S SCHOOL LO- 
i cated inthe most beautiful part of the city, opens 
Sept. tr. with a very able corps of teac —_- Students 
yrepared for college. Principals—Miss S. N. Randolph, 

liss A. 1. arerene. 

MARYLAND, Paltimore, “122-124 West Franklin St. 

7] HE EDGEWORTH SCHOOL FOR 

Girls, Mrs. H,. P. LEFEVRE, Principal. Circulars 
upon application. lee 
MAS#ACHUSETTS, Boston, 593 Boy Iston Street 
WAUNCY HALL SCHOOL (6gth Year) 
For Boys and Girls.—Prepara'ion for the Mass. In 
stitute of Techno oxv Isa specialty. Reference is made 
tothe Institute Faculty. The location of the school 
building, on Cepley Square. is especially attractive and 
is very near the Institute. 
Preparation also for College (with or i Greek) 
ones sie business, Special students reccived. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
| 3 ee UNIVERSITY Law School 
EpMvunD H. BennetTr, LL.D. 


Address the Dean. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 112 Newbury Street. 
WE MISSES HUBBARD'S SCHOOL 
for Girls will reopen October 1, 1891 =A limited 
number of boarding scholars will be received. 





MASS8ACHUS. TTS, Cambridge, Larch Street. 
OME FOR BOYS DR ABBOT AD- 
mits not more than four boys Into hts family, to 
fit for college or educate privately. Separate tuition, 
with best of care in all respects. Charming cation. 
with fine tennis-court. F. E, Apgot, Ph.D 


Massacavusetts, Concord. 
Bp e ciel HOME SCHOOL.—TWEN- 
- ty-five boys prepared for colleve, scientific school 
or business. All the advantages of family life com- 
bined with best mental and physical training. Build- 
ines new and constructed according to latest models. 
Seventy- five acres of land. JAMEs S, GARLAND, Master, 

MASS ACHU sErrs, Plymouth and Duxbury. 

yrs KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
Boys, Plymouth.—12 boys; 25th year, H. B. 
LEARNED (Harv.), Head Master. Mrs. KNAPP P, Principal. 


JOWDER POINT SCHOOL, Duxbury. 
—22 boys. Laboratories. 
FREDERICK B. Knare, S.B, (M.I.T.), Principal. — 








MASSACHUBETTS, Quincy. 
{Pai MS ACADEMY, PREPARA- 
% tory and boarding school for boys. —School year 
began September 17. ror all information address 
iat ple - ; w ILLIAM Ev ERETT, Ph.D, 
M ASSACHUSETTS, Ww orcester, 
OHN W. DAILZELL’S PRIVATE 
School for boys, 66 West St.—Prepares for Col- 
lege or Scientific School Send for for C atalogue. 


NORTH (AROLINA, hieiite, 
4 VENSCROFT SCHOOL.—PREPAR- 
atory Boarding and Day School for Poys. Head 
Mast er, Ronald Mc Donald, B. A. , Oxtord. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 
RYN MAWR COLLEGE, 10 MILES 
from Philadelphia—A College for Women.—The 
Program, stating the graduate ani under-graduate 
courses of study for the academic year, will be sent on 
application. 





PENNSYLVANIA, North Wales. 
JORTH WAIES ACADEMY AND 
School of Bus’ness.—Twenty-second year Sept. 
9. Board and tuition, #240. Graduates. either sex, 
enter Freshman best gt Smith or Wellesley Col 
le ce graduate assistants, . U. BRU INNER, P. 0. Box 41. 


P NYSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
M?*: S. COMEGYS AND MISS BELL'S 
English, Fronch and oomen Boarding School 
ens Sept. 28, 189 
for college. cae grounds for 


for young ladi s reo 
Students prepare 
outdoor exercise. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine St. 

] TSS ANABLE’S BOARDING AND 

Day chool for Young Ladies will reopen Sept.28. 
Germany, Berlin, 50 Kénigin Augusta Str, 

SUUNG LADIES’ SCHOOL.—THO- 


rough instruction fu. German, French, Music. 
Belles- Lettres, History, and the usual branches of 


education. Refers by permission to Hon. W. W. 
Phelps, U.S. Minister to wormsey. Mrs. Murat Hal- 
stead, ‘Brooklyn, N. Y., Mrs. Wm. D. Foulke, Rich 


mond, Ind. Fri. yi REINBRECHT. 
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FRANCE, Paris, 69 Boulevard St. Michel. 
ARS VAN P&#LT’S AMERICAN 
Pension,—These apartments are spacious, face 
the Ss. of the Luxembourg. and being in a corner 
house, all the rooms are sunny. The proximity of the 
Sorbonne, where are given free lectures the Ecole 
des Beaux Arts, the Odeon Theatre, which is the Clas- 
sic National Theatre, and two of the best art schools, 
makes this locaiity especially desirable for stulents. 
= Van Pelt has secured the service: of a refined 
a thororgh French and music teacher) who will 
st her in making French the languace of the family 
and wili also accompany ladies to the lectures and as- 
sist them In taking notes. Those who do not wish to 
speak French will havea separate table, 
For references and circular address 
Mrs. E. L. HEAD, Germ: antown, 1 a. 


OLLEGE FOR WOMEN.—THE FIN- 
est winter resort in the South; the most beauti- 

ful grounds of any boarding-schovl in* the Union. 
Appointments of Boarding Departme t first-class in 
every respect. Advantages in Music, Art, and | ite- 
rary Departments unsurpassed. apply 


to the Pres dent. 
Rev. W. R. ATKINSON, D.D., Columbia, s. Cc. 


VIE BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATOR Y. 

—The Leading School of Expression in America. 
First to teach the system of Delsarte. Send for cata 
logue to Moses TRUE | ROWS, M.A., Boston, Mass, 
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For catalogue, 





Teachers, ete. 
HARLES W STONE, Tutor for Har- 


vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 





School Agencies. 


WE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BU- 
REAU, Elmhurst (Chicago), Ill., recommends 
Professors, Se ialista, and Teachers for all depart- 
mentsof instruction. Nocharge to colleges and schools, 
Best service guaranteed, Correspondence solicited. 
address C.J. ALBERT, Manager, 
Elmhurst, Ill. 


MERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACH- 

ers’ Agency supplies Professors, Teachers, Tu- 

tors, —— ete., to Colleges, Schoo/s, and Famt- 
lies. Apply to 





Mrs. MW. J, YOUNG- FULTON, 
23 Union > quare, New York. — 


“T'HE FISK TEACHERS’ . 4GENCIES. 
7 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass., 6 Clinton Place, 
N. Y., 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill, 


and 120% South 
Spring Street, Lo: Angeles, Cal.“ 100- -page Agency 
» Manual free. — 


EVERETT oO. FIsK & C Lo. 
7 NEW A ME RICAN TFA ( ‘HERS’ 
AGENCY.—Teachers seeking positions snd those 
wishing a change at an increased salary. shou'd address 
C. B. RuGGLEsS & Co., (Palace Hotel Building), 
Room G, 237 wy ine St, Cc ineinnati, 0. 
MERIC ANAND FOREIGN Professors, 
tutors. governesses, teacher:, etc., supplied to Col. 


leges, schoo.s, and families. MIRIAM i ‘OY a . 
159 5th Av. cor. 20th St, -¥ : 


CHERMER HORN S T E . ¢ ff E R s’ . 
ency. _ and best known in U.S 
Fetab shed 185 3 East Mtn St., N. ¥. 

















GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878 
W. BAKER & C0.’S 


Breakfast Cocoa 


from which the excess of ot: 
has been removed, 
Is absolutely pure and 
tt ts soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It 
has more than three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with 
Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one 
centacup. Itis delicious, nour- 
ishing, strengthening, EASILy 
DIGESTED, and admirably adapted for invalids 
aa well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


_W. BAKER &C0., Dorchester, » Mass 
The Best ie 


published. Only One Dol- 
ar a year, with member- 
ship in Readers’ Union Li- 
brary Association, and 300- 
page Catalogue, saving 30 
per cent. on “all books pur- 
chased. Sample copies ten 
cents. 


READERS’ Union Pvs. Co., 
Lansing, Mich. 
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The Nation 


Is a weekly review of politics, literature, science, and art, conducted with the aid of the most competent writer 
able. The list of contributors who have been employed more or less frequently during the twenty-five years o 


nal’s publication, has included most of the leading names in literature, science, art, philosophy, and law in this c 


and many of corresponding eminence abroad. A bound volume of the .Vefron presents one of the most com 
accurate condensed records procurable of the world’s current history, with tmpartial comment on quest 
should occupy the attention of thoughtful men. Its Departments are: 
The Week. Brief comments on the most important current events, domestic and forei 
Editorial and Miscellaneous Articles, Careful and moderate discussion of prominent political and soca 
Special Correspondence. Yrom all quarters of the globe, by intelligent and trustworthy observers. 
Occasional Correspondence. Letters to the editor on every subject germane to the scope of 
Notes. Short paragraphs, chiefly on literary, scientific, musical, and dramatic topics. 
Reviews of Books. By able writers and scholars (mainly s 


pecialists) of both hemispheres 
Fine Arts. Competent criticism of art exhibitions and works of art, the drama, ete. 
Terms, $3 per annum, postpaid. Address 


THE Nation, 208 Broadway, New York 
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ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


for January contains 


Don Orsino. 
The First Chapters of a Remark- 
able Serial Story by F. MARION 
CRAWFORD. 

James Russell Lowell. 
A paper of very great interest by 
HENRY JAMES. 


Boston. 


An Essay, never before printed, by 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON 


The Creed of the Old South. 


A strong and frank statement of 
the political views held in the 
South before and during the War, 
by Professor B. L, GILDER- 
SLEEVE. 


Why Socialism Appeals to 


Artists. ac 


An inter ‘esting paper by the fa- 
mous English artist, V VALTER 
CRANE. 


a Greatest Need of Col- 
lege Girls. 


A thoughtful and valuable essay, 
by ANNIE PAYSON CALL, 


The Missing Interpreter. 


A striking Short Story, by HER- 
BERT D. WARD. 


John Stuart Mill, 


and the London a and Westminster 
Review. Including several letters 
by Mr. MILL, edited by C. Marion 
D, Towers. 


Birds and “ Birds.” 


A delightful out-door paper, with 
songs inwoven, by EDITH M. 
THOMAS. 


The Political Situation. 


‘An article likely to excite no little 
comment, 








$4.00 a year; 35 cents a number. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, 
yi East 17th Street, New York, 





‘AN EXTRAORDINARY BOOK.”—Times, Phila. 
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The Week. 


So many Republican newspapers are now 
edited by oftice-holders that anything like 
impartial Comment upon an act of the 
Administration is to be expected from few 
journals of the party. What the subsidiz 
ed organs think about the appointment of 
Elkins, but do not dare to say, finds ex 
pression in the remarks of two Republican 
newspapers, representing New England 
and the Northwest. Says the Manchester 
(N. H.) Mirror: ‘‘ Mr. Elkins isa smart chap, 
but neither his character nor his reputa 
tion is such as to entitle him to a seat 
among the able and upright gentlemen who 
constitute the Cabinet. We fear the Presi 
dent has made his first serious mistake.’ 
Says the St. Paul Pioneer Press: ** Mr. 
Elkins has shared with Dudley and Quay 
and others a position which may have 
been unmerited, but is none the less a dis- 
qualification, to some extent, for high and 
responsible office. It is for this reason 
that his selection at the present time will 
provoke surprise and disappointment. An 
appointment to so high a place should not 
be open to the criticism that will follow 
this. It can hardly be said that the nomi 
nation of Mr. Elkins is a fortunate one for 
the President or the party.” 


By the sudden death of Senator Plumb 
one of the most important personages in 
public life has been removed. Mr. Plumb 
had forged his way to the front asa Senate 
debater by sheer perseverance. When he 
first entered that body, he took a very 
humble rank among the members. By 
assiduous practice he became a_ for 
midable competitor of the ablest men 
there, and was really a power in 
the councils of the nation. His course 
in the last Congress, wherein he op 
posed the McKinley tariff in several very 
strong speeches, and finally voted against 
it. drew the attention of the country to 
him. This was a very bold step on his 
part, but the sequel proved that he had 
acted wisely. The State of Kansas was 
lost to the Republicans in the whirlwind 
that followed the passage of that measure, 
and Senator Ingalls lost his seat in conse 
quence. Mr. Plumb, while adhering to 
the Republican party, had guided his own 
steps in such a way as not to offend the po 
litical elements that were opposed to 
McKinleyism. There is good ground for 
the belief that Mr. Plumb at the hour of 
his death was stronger at home than he 
had ever been before, and this solely on 
account of his opposition to the Taritf Bill 


The unanimous reélection of Mr. Daniel 
to the United States Senate by the Legisla- 





ture of Virginia is treated by the press of 
the Stateasa return to the practice of ante 
bellum days, whena faithful public servant 
was kept in oftice term after term. In the 
early days ‘‘ the Old Dominion ” formed an 
effective barrier against the ** rotation-in 
oftice " doctrine. In the Seventeenth Con 
gress, for example, eighteen of the twenty 

two Representatives from Virginia were old 
members, five of them being in their third 
terms, while tive others had served in from 
live to eleven Congresses. As late as th 
last Congress before the war, when the 
State was entited to twelve members, one 
had been elected three times, two four 
times, two six times, and one seven times 
A change was produced by the reconstruc 

tion era, and what the Lynchburg Vir 
ginian calls ‘‘the general dislocation and 


upheaval of social and political ideas | 


which followed the cataclysm of the wat 
Changes became frequent, and even the 
most worthy ofticials often had to tight 
hard for a continuance in public hfe. The 
pendulum is now swinging back, and Mr 
Daniel's unquestioned reélection is a sign 
of the times. 


The anti lottery section of the Demo 
cratic party in Louisiana have nominated 
a strong ticket, with an aggressive and ex 
perienced campaign leader at its head for 
Governor, and have also adopted a plat 
form denouncing the proposed Constitu 
tional amendment which continues the 
charter of the lottery and makes it a part 
of the Constitution. The ‘‘ united and in 
dividual support” of all the members of 


} the Convention is pledged to the principles 


of the platform. The Convention's action 
forces the lottery issue squarely upon tl 

other wing of the Democratic party whose 
Convention has not yet adopted a plat 
form, but has made its nominations 
It is noticeable that the members of 
this wing are declaring that their two 


leading candidates are anti-lotterv men 


| but it is certain that the nominee for Gov 


| ernor, Mr. McEnery, is a lottery man, and 


has acted in the past in the lottery’s int. 
rest. They are also circulating a report 
that a compact has been arranged between 


the anti-lottery wing and the National Re 


| publican Committee, the terms of which 


are, that, in return for Republican support 
of the anti-lottery ticket this vear, the 
anti-lottery Democrats will help carry 
Louisiana for the Republican Presidential 
candidates next vear. All these reports 
have the peculiar lottery flavor, and are 
obviously false. The only way by which 
the McEnery ticket can be removed from 
suspicion will be for the Convention to 

} 


adopt an anti-lotterv pledge similar to that 


which the other Convention has adopted 


The idea seems to be widely accepted 


that the President is compelled to issue a 


! ’ 


pProciamiation on the first of January in 
Posiny chittes mh 4 stigray I asstsS tena 
cotfee, and hides when Unported from 
| countries that have not made reciprocity 
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Wit art sand f =} th we ard 
ifter t t wv oof January ‘ Whenever 
a Is ‘ t t ‘ i ~t “ 
that ti CGrovernm ary ! Vv pre 
in ame Xpuort yr Ss irs inns Te 
tea, and hides AW oan 1 any { 
such art ~ Th iA 
trons upon the agricultura ther products 
oft the l el States “ ! ‘ ‘ { ? 
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foe, tea, and ? . ! 1 States 
rasa cheer beet procally al ane 
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etc 
It is easilv seen that the proclamation is 
to be issued onlv in case the President 

iv ai strife rf i If } «) 1 in 1a 

, 
State of ir yumi Ve ela, for ex 
il he owl hal wer her tariff 
our favor } ‘ l Teese’ cluties Trl oOtth 
sugar. coffee, and hid x from that 
Country B t} ~ it ik that the 
’ 

reason assigned bw Ve a for 1 
lower her tarit? ‘ hat she | 
net spare the revenue was a wood and 
valid reason, then if would not be imeun 
- , 
Iwe'l t« ~S immvs Preiama 
tien. because in such case the Venezuelan 
tarit? would not be reciprocally unequal 
and unreasonable It is not unequal ot 
Inreasonabie for anv country to Impose 
sufficient taxes to pav the cost of its own 


The case of the British West India Isl 
ands is somewhat peculiar These are all 
erown colonies, but all of them, neverthe 
less, are allowed to frame their own fiseal 
systems. The population is about 5 per 
cent. white and % per cent. black or mu 
latto. The whites and a small percentage 
of the mulattoes are the governing class, 
and they arrange the tax laws so as to 
throw the bulk of the cost of the local gov 
ernments on the working class, 7. e., the 
blacks and the imported East Indian 
coolies. This is accomplished by means 
of duties on imported food products. 
All or most of their food comes 
from the United States The duties 
on these articles are paid mostly by 
the poor and ignorant blacks, who 
know nothing about taxation, and could 
not understand the subject even if it were 


explained to them. When the governing 
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classes of the islands say that these are 
revenue duties, and that they cannot be 
spared, they probably think so, but, as a 
matter of fact, they can be spared of the 
whites will consent to a land tax of suffi- 
cient amount to supplement the discarded 
It is only a question which 
class shall pay the cost of carrying on the 
local government. The British West In- 
dies are not the only countries where the 
rich throw the supporting the 
Government on the poor by means of du- 
ties on imports; but we refrain from men- 
tioning any other at present. 


duties on food. 


cost of 


The dedication in Philadelphia on Thurs- 
day of the Drexel Institute of Art, Science, 
and Industry was an event of far more 
than local interest and concern, The in- 
stitution is devoted to the work of prepar 
ing youth of both sexes for the activities of 
mature life through training in the practi 
cal and technical methods which they must 
follow in their chosen vocations, Thus the 
business department will provide training 
in stenography, typewriting, bookkeeping, 
business forms, accounts, correspondence, 
and the writing of English, with familiar 
lectures on the terms and operations of 
manufactures, finance, and 
law, and it will aim to prepare students 
for the higher employment 
clerks, bookkeepers, and secretaries. 
The department of mechanic arts will 
include a thorough course of manual 
will supplemented 
by carefully devised courses of instruc 
tion in drawing, mathematics, 
and other branches, with systematic train- 
ing in the workshops and laboratories, 
and an opportunity to acquire a prac 
tical knowledge of steam and electrical 
machinery and appliances in connection 
with the mechanical plants in the build- 
ing. The department of domestic economy 
will instruct girls and young women in 
everything pertaining to the organization 
and management of the household, its two 
vears’ course embracing cookery, milli 
nery, and dressmaking; the building, sani- 


commerce, 
forms of 


as 


training, which be 


science, 


tation, decoration, and management of the 
house; household economy, human physi- 
hygiene, business forms and 


ology and 


accounts, elementary economics, and phy- 


sical training. The edifice which Mr. 
Drexel has erected for the Institute, 
with its site and equipment, has cost 


half a million dollars, and he has given 
million more for its endowment 
in securities returning $50,000 a year. 
The benefaction is thus in every way 
most remarkable, and it is difficult to 
conceive a keener satisfaction than must 
be felt by the man who conceived the no- 
ble project and has carried it out during 
his lifetime. 


one 


The removal of the Premier of Quebec 
and his Cabinet for corruption will surprise 


no one who has followed the course of 


| The Nation. 








affairs in Canada since the charges which 
have led to this result were first made. The 
sudden disappearance of leading persons 
involved as soon as an uncovering of the 
scandals was threatened, and a strong line 
of testimony against the accused, formed 
acase against them which later denials 
and a sudden energy in the way of libel 
suits did little to weaken. While it would 
be going too far to ascribe the large crop 
of public scandals over which Canada is 
now blushing to the use made of that 
country by fugitive officials from this side 
the border, the evil influence of the em- 
ployment of their country as a place of re- 
fuge by American thieves is conceded by 
Canadians. One of the finest residence 
blocks in Montreal was notoriously built 
out of the Broadway Railroad bribery 
fund, and is still known there as ‘ Boo- 
Block.” <A fugitive excise officer 
from this city took an active part in one of 
the railroad bribery schemes exposed in 
Canada last summer, and contributed his 
experience to the work. The leading Ca- 
nadian officers now in disgrace have had a 
career like that of our city public thieves 
—an entrance into office as men of small 
means, and a sudden development into 
men of wealth, with houses and diamonds 
to correspond. There is certain to be a 
good deal of race and religious feeling in- 
volved in the Quebee scandals, for the dis- 
graced officers will appeal to their French 
tongue and their Romanist belief to ob- 
scure the case against themselves. 


dlers’ 


The full text of M1 Goschen’s speech be 
fore the London Chamber of Commerce on 
the 2d enables us to form an opinion upon 
the whole matter with more distinctness 
than we could heretofore. His plan for 
an enlargement of the central gold reserve 
of the United Kingdom is briefly this: The 
Bank is to offer its £1 notes in exchange 
for gold; but in order to enable it to pay 
the expense of printing the notes, taking 
care of the gold, clerk hire, ete., it is 
allowed to issue £5 in notes against 
£4 of gold and £1 of Government 
securities (consols). It is assumed that 
the stock of gold in bank will 
be doubled by this operation, or raised 
from an average of £20,000,000 to £40, 
000,000. It is conceded by Mr. Goschen 
that a certain proportion of the gold now 
in the pockets of the people would be ex 
ported and lost to the country (as gold) by 
That is, the gold repre 
sented by the one-fifth of new notes issued 
against Government securities, being libe- 
rated from actual use as currency, would 
be sent to the best market. But it would 
not be given away. It would be returned 
in the form of goods. Then Mr. Goschen 
says that he would rather have £40,000,000 
ina central reservoir than £50,000,000 in 
the pockets of the people. He would 
rather have the smaller sum in a_ place 


the operation. 


where it can be got at, than the larger in 
a place where it cannot be got at. In this 


position he is unquestionably right. 
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Of what avail will this larger sum be in 
case of a panic? The Bank in that event 
is to have the power to issue notes beyond 
the present legal limit—7. e., in its own 
discretion, at a high rate of interest—the 
interest to inure to the benefit of the Gov- 
ernment minus a sum sufficient to pay the 
Bank for its risk. This plan does not con- 
template the suspension of specie pay- 
ments for a single moment. The Bank 
must assume the entire risk of the over- 
issue of notes, but the risk will be small if 
it has £40,000,000 gold in its vaults. Mr. 
Goschen speaks only of an internal panic 
—that is, a panic not accompanied by an 
export of gold. In the event of such a 
panic, an overissue of notes would be of 
no avail, since they would be presented 
for redemption as fast as issued. But the 
Bank would judge for itself whether the 
panic were external or internal or mixed, 
The 
plan is well conceived, and was well re- 


and would govern itself accordingly. 


ceived by those to whom it was addressed ; 
Mr. Lidderdale, the Governor of the Bank 
of England, moving the vote of thanks to 
Mr. Goschen at its conclusion. 


Our weekly contemporary Bradstreet’s 
has fallen into an error respecting Mr. 
Goschen’s remarks on the silver question in 
the above speech, which, it says, ‘‘only in 
dicated that, should another international 
conference be arranged for, the position 


of England in regard to the adoption 
of an international ratio of the value 
of silver might not be so inflexible 
as was the case in the past.” On the 


contrary, the speech declared in so many 
words that, whether there should be an- 
other conference or not, the position of 
England would not be changed one iota. 
So Mr. Ottomar Haupt, a bimetallist of 
some prominence in’ Paris, understands it, 
for he writes to the Financial Times ex- 
pressing disappointment at the inflexible 
attitude of England as indicated in the 
speech. Mr. Haupt adds to his complaint 
the important information that Austria- 
Hungary ‘‘has now finally decided 
to adopt the single gold © standard, 
for which purpose large purchases of the 
precious metal have been made.” Another 
piece of information contributed by Mr. 
Haupt may have some interest for the bi- 
metallists hereabout. He says that if an- 
other international conference should be 
held, bimetallism could only be adopted 
‘on thé basis of about the actual value of 
silver; and neither the ratio of one to fif- 
teen and a half, as in the Latin States, nor 
that of one to sixteen, as adopted by Ame- 
rica, would stand a chance of forming the 
future basis of the establishment of uni- 
versal bimetallism. And precisely in this 
question of the choosing of the proper ratio 
are centred the greatest difficulties.” 


The death of the Duke of Devonshire 


will have more important political conse- 
quences than any Duke's death has had 
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for many a day. It takes Lord Hartington 
out of the House of Commons, and Lord 
Hartington and Sir Henry James were the 
two men who gave the Liberal Unionists 
in the House any weight, and secured for 


them much public contidence. Lord Hart- 
ington, however, was the leader. Sir 
Henry dames was simply a highly re 
spectable and rather half-hearted mem 
ber of the rank and tile. It was Lord 
Hartington’s presence in the party, or set, 
which gave it an air of permanence. No 


one suspected him of personal ambition or 
disappointed hopes in breaking with Glad 
stone, as every one knew he was doomed 
to be a duke. 
taken by all the members of the set as a 
final guide, because every one looks on him 
as preéminently a ‘safe man,” which is 
the kind of man in public life the Eng 
lish admire. — His the 
House of Lords will, to all intents and pur- 


most removal to 


poses, take him out of politics, for he is | 


naturally indolent, and the House of 
Lords gives very little stimulus to exer 
tion. 
lead, and nobody any longer trusts Mr. 


Chamberlain. 


Sir Henry James has no desire to 


The latest curiosity of the English law 
as affecting the liability of writers and 
publishers is to be found in a decision of 
the Court of Queen’s Bench in London, 
rendered on December 8. Messrs. Chap 


man & Hall had lately published a volume 


entitled ‘African Stories,’ written by 
a certain Major Ellis. In one of 
the tales a character named James 
Peacock was introduced, who was de 


scribed as an ex-African merchant whose 
wealth had been acquired in an illegiti 


mate manner. Thereupon came forward 


| now be said: but 


Moreover, his advice was | 


; on 
| here of late, are the farmers 


The Nation. 


| ness of Mr. 


Pinnock, cannot, of course 
we must say, without 
knowing anything about the merits of the 
particular case, that the public has to suf 
fer too many things at the hands of writers 
with a natural turn for the humorous, to 
make it regret very much this damper put 
upon an author who was trying to be 
mirthful against the grain 


the Bank 
the 
their 


The renewal of the charter of 


of France is close at hand, and cur 


reney “cranks” are preparing 


rious plans for turning the bank notes into 


vil 


something else than promises to pay gold 


demand. Foremost among these 


ais 


The fartuers 


in France have long been troubled by the 
| difficulty of borrowing money from the 
| banks, owing to their inability to give any 
easily convertible security Their land 





a veritable African merchant, Mr. James | 


Pinnock, who maintained that he was re 
ferred to by many infallible signs in the 


story, and asserted, furthermore, that his | 


fortune had been obtained in an entirely 
reputable way. 


action against the publishers, inasmuch as | 


the author was inconveniently absent in 


the West Indies, doubtless in quest of 
material for another volume. As soon 
as Messrs. Chapman & Hall learned 


that the book in question was giving of 
fence, they at once broke off its publica 
tion 
libraries. 


it not even al 


leged that the libel was intentional, vet 


Moreover, was 


He proceeded to take | 


may be good security in the long run, but 
it is very poor security for short loans, be 
cause it does not always tind purchasers in 
of 
somebody lend the farmer money on such 


case of default. Some means making 
security as he can offer has, therefore, long 
been a great desideratum in French politi 
tics, and he has at last. as might have been 
expected, turned to the Government for 
relief. Some of the farmers would doubtless 
like Petfer, like to have the Government 
it into the 
But others are more moderate 

What they ask for is that it 
should be made a condition of the renewal 
of the Bank charter that the Bank should 
make long loans on agricultural paper en 


“prepare” money, and “cover 
Treasury,” 


in their aims 


dorsed by the “Syndicats Agricoles,” which 
are societies of farmers not unlike our 
Farmers’ Alliances. The Bank, however 


refuses to lend on any paper which has not 


the characteristics of commerei: 


il paper 


that is, it must not run for more than thre 


months, and must be payable on a 


certain, and, in case of non-payment, must 


entail the bankruptey of the makers and 
endorsers. The farmers, however, are by 
no means satistied with this, and the rea 
} son is that the ‘‘basing”” idea has got a 
tirm foothold among them. We are all 
familiar here with this idea. It used to be 


and withdrew all copies issued to | 


preached vigorously in the old greenhack 


W t nile Lj 


Promissory 


days, even by such 


Phillips. That 


notes need not 


orators 
that 


convertible 


as 
ihe a 


is, 


be made wher 


| due, or convertible at all, provided they are 


libel it was, the jury said, and the plaintiff | 


was given damayes to the extent of £200 
Expert testimony as to the nature of the of 
fending volume was given in court 
several authors—by Mr. George Meredith 


by 


among others, he having read the tales in 


manuscript. He described the work as ** an 
attempt by a writer of serious mind to be 
humorous.” Mr. Meredith himself 
not much taken with Major Ellis’s humor, 
he said, but thought it might tickle the 
public. What the result might have 


proved but for the unfortunate sensitive 


was 


that i 


t} 
th 


‘based ” on something 


s as 


as something exists which the note ts 


posed to represent. Sumpson expan led this 


basing ” idea when he proposed that the 


Government should get experts to estimats 


how much gold there was in mountain 


«i 
and then ** base notes on the contents 


of the mountain as thus estimated 


The action of the Spanish Government 
of 
until 
June, 1892, has an important bearing upon 


all its 
without 


in extending 
commerce, 


eXisting treaties 


modification, 
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the reciprocity agreement with this coun 


try affecting our exports te Cuba and 
Porto Rico. Spain has held that she was 
bound to give to the nations with which 
she was in treaty relations the same ad 
vantages as those accorded the United 
States in the special reciprocity ar 
rangement Thus, only a few davs ago 
the Governor-General of Cuba received 
the following despatch from the Minister 
| for the Colonies In pursuance of a 
claim preferred by the Minister of | the 


l 
that merchandise and products co 
from Holland, at 


to the treaty 


Netherlands remind vour Excellency 


ming di 
reethy do embraced in the 


schedules annexed with the 


United States, « njov the same benefits as 
the American woods Under this ruling 
the United States have had me discrumina 
tion made in their favor as vet Such a 
discrimination would have existed after 
February 1. ISt2, the date at which all the 


Spanisl h their term 


pea treaties were to rea 
but now the Government gives notre that 
it will extend them for tive months longer, 


thus neutralizing the reciprocity conven 
tion for that added lemeth of tine And 
it should be rememberadl that bw next 
July a new Cuban taru® will be promi! 
gated. in which Spain will be able to ar 
range the rates so as to put her own ex 
ports beyond fear of our competition 

Brazils unique method of peaceful revo 
lution has its advantages. but us rapid ex 
t ton from one State f the country to 
nother gives it almest a comic au All 
that is necessarv, appr tly is fora group 
f the dissatistied to get towether and in 
dulge in threatening talk against the Gov 
ert when the latter Is expected at once 
to resiga This practice had become 
such a wellestablrshed rule of the game 
that t! wetin f the Governor of Per 
nambuco on Saturday in) calling ont 
the troops and actually firing upon the 
rioters, might almost be called unfair play 
He himself appears to have been filled with 
remorse at this breach of good faith on his 
part, as the imsurrectionary party neo 
doubt considered it, and hastened to file 


the desired resignation after what must be 


characterized, under the circumstances, as 


a y™ rien thy Unnecessary effuston of courage 
However 


and blood 


it is probable 
that the whole process has in- reality 
less the appearance of comic opera 
than it would seem to have at this 
distance; itis very likely only the local 
completion of the revolution at the capital 
which made an end of Fonseca Most of 


the Governors were his vassals, many of 
them having been directly appointed to 
their offices by him, and their forced re 
signations are doubtless to be looked upon 
as an expression of the popular desire to 
get rid of the last reminders of the Fonsece 
regime. Even so, the method is sufficient 
ly startling to a law abiding mind, and 
shows how many lessons in the art of re 
publican government Brazil 


learn. 


has yet to 
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JUDGESHIPS AND OTHER OFFICES. 


PRESIDENT HARRISON has once more earned 
the hearty commendation of the nation by 
the excellence of his judicial appointments. 
No President in recent times has been 
called upon to name so many judges in an 
equal period, and no President has main- 
tained a higher level in his selections. The 
last Congress required him to man a new 
court of appellate judges, and the nomina- 
tions for six of the places which he sent to 
the Senate on Wednesday week fully sus- 
tain the reputation which he had previous- 
ly established for the exercise of uncom. 
mon discrimination. 

The most striking feature of these nomi- 
nations is the fact that two of the six ap- 
pointees of a Republican President are 
prominent Democrats. Mr. William L. 
Putnam of Maine is by far the most con- 
spicuous and eminent member of the par- 
ty in that State, which has made him its 
nominee for Governor and would gladly 
have honored him with any office. His 
fitness for the bench may be estimated from 
the fact that he was offered a judgeship 
of the State Supreme Court a few years 
ago, and that the two Republican Senators 
from Maine earnestly recommended his ap- 
pointment as Chief Justice of the United 
States when that office fell vacant during 
Cleveland’s Administration. Mr. George 
M. Dallas of Pennsylvania is equally honor- 
ed by the people of his State, without dis- 
tinction of party. The Philadelphia Led- 
ger, which mixes independence with its 
Republicanism, says of him : 

‘* No member of the bar of his age is better 
known throughout the State of Pennsylvania. 
He represents and fulfils the best traditions of 
the Philadelphia bar. That he has proved him- 
self a lawyer of the best type is the unanimous 
judgment of his contemporaries. He has dis- 
tinguished himself in the trial and argument of 
causes, and he has done his duty successfully 
and well in public matters, and especially as a 
member of the Constitutional Convention; but 
he has chiefly impressed the members of the 
bar asa man having a peculiar aptitude for 
the judicial office. The people of the Third 
Circuit may be congratulated upon having 


been given a judge learned, upright, and im- 
partial.’’ 


The Philadelphia Press, which takes its Re- 
publicanism ‘‘ straight,” is no less hearty. 
“The appointment of Mr. George M. Dal- 
las,” it says, ‘‘ ought to be, and we believe 
will be, highly gratifying to the people of 
Philadelphia regardless of party. His suc- 
cess and eminence at the bar, and his ap- 
pointment as Professor in the Law Depart- 
ment of the University of Pennsylvania, 
attest his capacity and learning as a law- 
yer.” 

The most important feature of these two 
selections, however, is not the fact that the 
Democrats chosen are excellent men, but 
that they are Democrats at all; that a Re- 
publican President gives one-third of these 
most responsible and distinguished offices 
to members of the other party. It was 
eminently the right thing to do. The Phil- 
adelphia Press tells the exact truth about 
Mr. Harrison’s performance when it says 
of it: 


_‘* The country will approve of his modera- 
tion and self-restraint in refusing to take all 
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the partisan advantage which the opportunity 
offered. That both parties are represented on 
the Federal bench makes strongly for the pub- 
lic safety and content. It promotes a healthy 
public opinion and belief in the essential non- 
partisanship and fairness of the Federal judi- 
ciary. The new Court of Appeals will stand 
stronger in the opinion of the = and be 
regarded more generally with favor and re- 
spect, because in appointing its Judges the 
President has broken through the border wall 
of party politics.’’ 

But the more heartily the President is 
praised for giving the Democrats so large 
a representation on this important bench, 
the more severe must be his condemnation 
for having applied the contrary system of 
the most rigorous partisanship to the great 
host of less important offices which he has 
disposed of during the past three years. 
If it ‘makes strongly for the public safety 
and content” to have both parties repre- 
sented on the Federal bench, so would it 
also to have both parties represented in 
minor departments of the Federal service. 
If such appointments ‘‘ promote a belief 
in the essential non-partisanship and fair- 
ness of the Federal judiciary,” and if ‘‘the 
new Court of Appeals will stand stronger 
in the opinion of the public, and be re- 
garded more generally with favor and 
respect,” because of them, so would the 
Postal Department throughout the coun- 
try be benefited if in appointments to it 
the President had also ‘‘broken through 
the border wall of politics.” 

In fact, the argument for giving a third 
or a half of the minor offices to the op- 
posite party is infinitely stronger than in 
the case of these high judgeships. Mr. 
Putnam and Mr. Dallas hold views dia- 
metrically opposed to those of Mr. Harri- 
son on all of the great issues which divide 
parties, and they are given offices which 
enable them to enforce those views, and to 
affect the attitude which the Federal Gov- 
ernment shall occupy regarding them; 
on the other hand, the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the minor Federal appointees can 
exert no influence whatever upon the at- 
titude of the Federal Government towards 
vital issues. Their duties are purely execu- 
tive, and for the most part mechanical. 
They stamp letters, sort mail matter, add up 
columns of figures, manage petty oftices— 
all of them duties with which partisanship 
properly has nothing in the world to do. 
The most eminent Democrat in Maine is 
given the most responsible office within 
the President’s gift at this session, and yet 
there is not a little post-office in the State 
where it would be thought proper to re- 
tain the most efficient incumbent if he 
were a Democrat. A year ago the term 


of Gen. Corse as Postmaster of the 
metropolis of New England expired. 
His administration had been so _ re- 


markable for efticiency and non-partisan- 
ship that the business community of Bos- 
ton hesought his reappointment, and even 
such bitter Republican partisans as Sena- 
tors Hoar and Dawes favored his 
retention. But Mr. Harrison refused 
to let him remain in_ this purely 
executive position, simply and _ solely 
on the ground that he, was a Demo- 
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crat, and had not expressed himself in con- 
demnation of the course of his party 
throughout the nation. Even the cross- 
roads postmasters throughout the United 
States—40,000 of them—had to ‘‘go” if 
they were not Republicans, on the ground 
that it was essential to the successful ad- 
ministration of the Federal Government 
that every little office should be run by a 
man ‘‘in sympathy with the party in 
power.” And then the President who thus 
surrendered tens of thousands of minor of- 
fices to the spoilsmen, recognizes the funda- 
mental principle of civil-service reform by 
giving two out of six of the highest judge- 
ships in the land to men who have not one 
particle of sympathy with the party in 
power! 

The absurdity of the spoils system could 
not be portrayed more vividly than in this 
effective contrast. The nation will com- 
mend with the utmost heartiness Mr. Har- 
rison’s wise appointment of Democratic 
judges, by which it realizes more forcibly 
than ever before the folly of his refusal to 
keep in post-oftices and other Federal 
offices the thousands of efficient men 
whom he has removed simply for being 
Democrats. The President has thus, un- 
consciously no doubt, given a great impe- 
tus to the cause of civil-service reform. 


A REPUBLICAN BUSINESS MAN. 


THERE can be no question that Stephen B. 
Elkins, whom the President has nominated 
for Secretary of War, is one of the most 
representative Republicans of histime. We 
doubt if there could be found in the coun- 
try to-day a man who typifies more per- 
fectly than he does the principles and ten- 
dencies of the latter-day Republican party. 
He is, as one of the Republican Boys 
of this city lately described himself to be, 
a ‘‘ Republican from the crown of his head 
to-the soles of his feet.” For more than 
twenty years he has been devoting all his 
energies to the cultivation of Republican- 
ism as he understands it—that is, has been 
making his politics and his business work 
together for the.good of Stephen B. Elkins. 
The skill with which he has directed those 
energies is shown by the grand results. He 
is to-day a very rich man and a member of 
the Cabinet. The different steps by which 
he has reached these goals are so full of in- 
struction that we shall trace them in their 
order, as briefly and dispassionately as pos- 
sible. 

He began his political business career in 
New Mexico when, in 1867, he became a 
member of the Legislature of that Territory. 
Two years later President Andrew Johnson 
appointed him District Attorney of the Ter- 
ritory, and he held the office till 1878, 
when he was elected a delegate from New 
Mexico to Congress. He served two terms 
in this capacity, becoming during his ser- 
vice greatly interested in mining ventures, 
all of which had special Congressional 
grants, or Territorial court decisions, or 
some other political complication which 
enhanced their value to Mr. Elkins and 
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other stockholders. One of his most fa 
mous ventures at this time was the Max 
well land grant, a Mexican boundary claim 
with a bill behind it. Mr. Elkins worked | 
so zealously for this bill that it was passed, | 
and the grant was afterwards sold to a 
Dutch syndicate for several million dol 
lars. Prolonged litigation and ugly charges 
of irregular conduct followed the sale, but 
it was said that Mr. Elkins had severed his | 
connection with the business before the 
scandals appeared. 

In 1872 Mr. Elkins may be said to have 
entered upon his career as a national busi- 


ness Republican by becoming a member of | 
the National Republican Committee, a po 
sition which he has held continuously ever | 
since. He had about the same time be 
come the warm personal friend and ad 
mirer of James G. Blaine. When the Star 
route investigation began in 


LSS1, after 
Gartield’s inauguration, it was charged but 
not proved that Mr. Elkins, in his capa 
city as a Territorial Republican business 
man, had been connected more or less in 
timately with some of the objectionable 
contracts. Stephen W. Dorsey, another 
Republican business man, was shown to 


with 
them, and in a statement which he made | 
in 1884, Mr. Dorsey said : 

“S. B. Elkins, United Bank Building, New 
York, has probably a larger knowledge than 
any other person of all the Star-route matters 


and the moneys paid. George E. Spencer de- 


manded of the late J. W. Bosler and myself 
$12,000 to pay Mr. Elkins for the purpose of 
avoiding indictment and prosecution, and 
replied that I would not pay a penny, and 
never did.”’ 

In 1884 Mr. Elkins took a most active 
part both in the nomination of Mr. Blaine | 
for the Presidency and in the campaign 
for his election. After Mr. Cleveland en- 
tered upon the Presidency, and Mr. Bayard 
had become Secretary of State, there was 
found in the State Department a claim 
against Brazil for $50,000,000, made by one 


have been connected very closely 


Jewett for an alleged discovery of guano 
beds in Brazil. Mr. Evarts, as Secretary 
of State, twice rejected the claim. The 
accompanying correspondence showed that 
Jewett had retained Mr. Elkins as counsel, 
and that Mr. Blaine, while Gartield’s Sec 
retary of State, on August 8, 1881, had 
written to Mr. Osborne, the United States 
Minister in Brazil, reversing Mr. Evarts’s 
decisions and instructions in regard to the 
claims; and that Mr. Blaine had written 
also to Mr. Jewett saying that he had re 
opened the claim ‘‘at the request of Ste- 
phen B. Elkins, Esq., your attorney.” In | 
his letter to Mr. Osborne, Mr. Blaine said : 
“T am not sufficiently informed as to the | 
law of Brazil to know how far its formal | 
requirements as to the mere question of 
right and title would nullify this action by 
its Government, but I do know that in jus 
tice and in equity a responsibility has been 
incurred which cannot be escaped.” 

While the reopened claim was being thus 
pressed by Secretary Blaine and Mr. El 
kins, President Gartield was lingering be 
tween life and death. After his death, 
Mr. Blaine was succeeded in office by Mr. | 





| the claim during the latter’s term. 
Mr. Bayard had considered it carefully, he | 


| tion 


The 


Frelinghuysen. 


Nation. 


Nothing was done with 
When 


said of it: ‘‘Sucha claim, so stated, shocks 
the moral sense, and cannot be held to be 
It 
would be an act of international unfriend 
liness for the United States to lend them 


within the domain of reason or justice 


selves in any way or to any degree in 


urging, much less enforcing, such a de 
mand upon a country with whom we are 
or design to remain, on terms of amity. I, 
therefore, return the protest as enclosed 


| by you, and decline to transmit it to the 


United States Minister at Brazil, or to in 


| struct him to present it ofticially or other 


wise. 

While the Bering Sea negotiations with 
Great Britain progress a few 
it that Mr. 
Elkins, asa member of the North Ameri 


were in 


months ago, was discovered 
can Commercial Company, had great tinan 
cial interests at stake in preventing a set 
tlement, and it was only with the greatest 
difficulty and after long delay that his in 
It 
the time that the Presi 
dent's son and other Republican business 
men were interested with Mr. Elkins in 
this enterprise, and a Washington corre 


terests were compelled to ive way 


Was intimated at 


spondent hints that the President's son has 


been ‘‘let into” several other of the many 
good things which Mr. Elkins has control 
of, and that this the 
had some influence in securing the appoint 


ment 


kindness to son has 


We have touched upon only the chief 
incidents in the busy career of this eminent 
Republican business man, but enough has 
been given to show what his claims to the 


| position are, and to foreshadow with sutti 


cient clearness the kind of Secretary of 
War he will make 


A FURIBUNDAL NAV) 


THERE are times when it seems as if disin 
terested and faithful service of the country 
by 
no means the highest good, is to be found 


by men of honor, to whom money is 
only in the ranks of the army and navy 

That these two services are the best schools 
of real patriotism just now, we fear there ts 
But it has to be borne in mind 
both the and 
are voung men, and tighting men 
by profession, and naturally eager for a 


no question 


that the ofticers of army 


navy 


tive service, and, like military men all over 
the world, to take 
stand on their dignity, and exact satisfac 
For this every government 
which has an army or navy for real use, and 
not merely for show, finds itself obliged to 
keep a tight rein 


very ready offence, 


reason 


on any portion of either 


| which brings it in contact with foreign 
nations. The army seldom does bring it 
in contact with foreign nations, but the 
navy does so constantly, and therefore a 
stimulated navy—that is, a navy fed. either 
by its superiors at home or by the press at 
home, on highly seasoned food, and urged 
to assert itself and ‘‘stand no nonsense,” and 
make foreigners ‘‘ stand round "—is one of 
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the most dangerous possessions a na- 
tion can have, for it Keeps the coun 
try constantly on the verge of an ex 
pensive quarrel, either with a Power 


which has to be fought because it is so big, 
to be 
What naval officers, 


or with a Power which has fought 
because it is so little 
when let loose in times of excitement, can 
do in the was of reckless abuse of force, 
was Well illustrated in the Jamaica 


bles twenty 


trou 


years ago, when two young 


fellow s 


the 


a lieutenant and a midshipman in 
British 


a drumhead court-martial 


navy—constituted themselves 
and hanged a 
highly respectable colored han Ww hose sole 
offence was that he had been prominent in 
polities before the trouble began 

Wi 


which 


are just now passing through & crisis 


we think, makes these observations 


peculiarly appropriate. After a good muaany 
years Without a navy we have begun to get 
fone, amd have already the nucleus of a 
| formidable naval force with all the 
fmodern improvements. The public ts 
naturally much pleased and very proud 
and the naval oftticers have begun to 
ij recover from the humiliation so long in 
thieted on them by the old wooden ships 





This has put the navy anda considerable 


portion of the public in what may be called 


a fighting mood. There is abroad a human 


but not wholly respectable, desire to find 
somebody on whom our new armored 
ships and new guns may be tried with 
uit serious doubt as to the result 


and Chili just now seems to have been 


selected for the COrpPUS Chie The in 
structions issued by the Navy Department 
to the squadron at Valparaiso were in 


reditable, but with the 
influence of the Barrundia case and of the 


everv Wavy what 


new navy, they were not strictly obeved 
Our ofticers did show their bias in favor of 
with little o1 

Admiral 
indiscreet in his 


Schle s 


Balmaceda, no attempt at 


concealment Brown was very 


movements; Commander 
was Very indiscreet in his corre 
and more than 
sending a large body of ashore at 


Valparaiso after being warned that the 


spondence indisereet in 


Saniors 


Chilian populace was very much excited 


It was, under the circumstances, a real 


“wha daur meddle wi’ 

The 
happen to the Chilians if they do not sub 
mit 


The manifesto 


threats that something terrible will 


to some sort of humiliation to which 
everybody knows we would not ask a first 
class Power to submit, continue, and, as 
usual, a portion of the press is active in 
keeping the excitement alive. Every move 
ment of our war ships, every launch of a 


| new one, and every repair in the navy-yard 


is treated as preparation to fight Chili. As 
usual, the press has done nothing to en- 
lighten or inform public opinion about the 
law or morality of the situation. It con- 
tines itself to stimulating the combative 
ness of the navy and the public. 

Secretary Tracy, as far as we know, is 


keeping his head cool now, or doing no- 
| thing to aggravate the crisis, but a strik- 
| ing illustration of the kind of pressure he 
has to resist appeared in the columns of an 
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ee 


occasionally esteemed contemporary on 
Monday. Under the heading ‘‘ Quite 


Ready for Chili,” we find an interview 
with Secretary Tracy. Asked whether he 
had heard of a mob surrounding the 
American Legation in 
said he had not, and did not believe it. 
Asked whether he expected any trouble 
with Chili, he said he did not. Asked 
‘‘what American line-of-battle ships are 
now within easy reach of Chili,” he said : 
“The little Yorktown is at Valparaiso, and 
the Boston will be there in a few days. 
The Baltimore is now on her way up to 
San Francisco.” This is all there was in 
the interview about Chili. It showed 
that the preparations for war with Chili 
are mainly being carried on in the news- 
papers, whose proper function really is, as 
preachers of morality, to try to keep war 
feeling down. This function would be dis- 
charged but for the extraordinary notion 
that the journalist’s highest duty is to create 
a large demand for his newspaper. No no- 
tice of this is taken, as far as we know, in 
recent works on political science, but it is 
a prominent factor in modern politics. 


Santiago, he 


EUROPEAN TARIFF CHANGES. 
THE commercial treaties recently negotiat- 
ed in such a way as to cover a large part 
of Europe, come as a striking fulfilment of 
a prediction made more than two years 
ago by an Italian economist. Writing in 
the Giornale degli Economisti of ‘‘ Tariff 
Policy during the Last Thirty Years,” he 
made out roughly a special character for 
each successive decade: the first, a period 
of gradually lowering duties, following the 
initiative of England; the second, the time 
of commercial treaties, in the negotia- 


tion of which France led off; and, 
third, the protectionist reaction of 
the last ten years, bringing back 


the features of the abandoned corn-laws, 
and reverting to the policy of internation 
al hostility and reprisals in trade. This 
reached its height in the commercial war 
between France and Italy, precipitated by 
the tariff laws enacted by the latter in 
1887. It also led to the harmful French 
and German _ protectionist — legislation. 
Writing when this war of tariffs was at 
its hottest, the economist we refer to, 
Signor Stringher, maintained that the 
condition of things thus brought about 
would be found intolerable, and predicted 
a return to the system of commercial 
treaties securing freer international ex- 
changes. 

That the new treaties which have al- 
ready come stand for an abatement of the 
protectionist madness, is admitted on all 
hands. They may be complicated with 
political motives and questions of general 
international policy, but no considerations 
of foreign policy could make so many Eu- 
ropean statesmen seriously relax the pro- 
tective system, as they are doing, if they 
continued to think that system the secret 
of national prosperity. Even in France, 


where the protectionists appeared a few 


’ 
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| months ago to be carrying everything be- 


fore them, a most decided halt has been 
called. The first drafts of the new French 
tariff were enough to delight the heart of 
McKinley himself,and his French analogue, 
M. Méline, expounded the protectionist 
theory of increasing wealth by taxation 
with a sincerity and earnestness equal 
to the American’s. No pernicious dis- 
tinctions were to be allowed between raw 
materials and manufactured articles, and 
the great exporters were told that they 
would get along just as well with 
taxed wool and silk and cotton. But 
the hammering which the bill has had 
to take on its way through Chamber and 
Senate, the unanswerable assaults upon it 
by men like M. Léon Say, from the eco- 
nomic point of view, and by the protesting 
manufacturers and workingmen, from the 
practical standpoint, have knocked a good 
deal of the mischief out of it. All the pro- 
posed duties on raw materials have, we 
believe, either been abandoned or made up 
for by drawbacks to be paid to export- 
ers, so that the Minister of Commerce, 
M. Jules Roche, could lately say in the 
Senate: 

‘* But a few months ago many voices were 
lifted up for the establishment of duties on 
raw materials. We have succeeded in getting 


that idea to be abandoned, in the interests of 
our national industries. ’?’ 


More than that, the immense value to 
France of her foreign trade has been fresh 
ly emphasized in the course of these tariff 
debates. In denial of the ignorant asser- 
tions of M. Dauphin and others that France 
had been marching straight to ruin through 
buying from other nations more than she 
sold them, careful statistics have been com 
piled which show that there has been a 
great advance in the value of both real 
and personal property during those fatal 
years when foreign commerce was en- 
couraged. Even in the case of the much- 
pitied agricultural interests, M. Alfred 
Neymarck has shown that the value of 
farming lands increased from 61 to 91 mil- 
liards of francs between 1852 and 1882, 
while the value of domestic animals in the 
same time advanced more than 100 per 
cent. And as bearing on the future policy 
of France in the matter of international 
commerce, it has been too much forgotten 
that her new tariff system, in one of its 
features, leaves the door open for a great 
enlargement of foreign trade. We refer, 
of course, to the device of a maximum and 
minimum column, the latter of which, 
with its low duties, will be declared to be 
in force in the case of countries offering 
adequate concessions, on their part, to 
French exports. 

The hope and expectation of the Gov- 
ernment in this particular were made en- 
tirely clear in the speech of the Minister of 
Commerce referred to above, which was 
delivered on November 25. After declar- 
ing that it was ‘‘an essential condition of 


| the existence of France to seek a foreign 


market, to make advances to the new coun- 
tries just entering upon civilization,” he 
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proceeded to make the following signifi- 
‘ant statements: 

‘*The Government does not hesitate to de- 
clare that it will very soon introduce a bill to 
regulate this question; its object will be to 
grant the minimum tariff to the countries with 
which we actually have treaties. We have not 
wished to proceed with surprises or unexpected 
strokes, or to leave in uncertainty the nations 
to which the minimum has been conceded. 
Still less have we wished it to be supposed that 
the rules governing our international relations 
were to be suddenly modified. ”’ 


A word should be added respecting the 
influence of these European commercial 
alliances and proposals on South American 
trade. Already it has been announced by 
the Indépendance Belge that Brazil and the 
Argentine Republic have taken steps to se- 
cure admission into the German-Austrian- 
Italian Commercial Union, or at least 
to obtain some of its benefits, as also to 
negotiate treaties of reciprocity with 
England. Such a course inevita- 
ble on their part considering the sub- 
stantial advantages to be gained in that 
way, and considering also how strong are 
the commercial and financial ties which 
bind them to Europe. It may be doubted, 
however, if the Brussels paper is right in 
saying that such measures are advocated 
as a means of retaliation upon France for 
her high tariff. It is true that there has 
been some discontent On 
October 27 President sent a 
special message to the Brazilian Con 
gress, calling attention, among = other 
things, to the tax of 100 cent. 
levied on Brazilian coffee in France. He 
thought that very unfair in view of the 
fact that the Brazilian duties on goods of 
French production did not exceed 40 per 
cent., and asked for authority to in- 
crease But France could 
easily obviate that objection by offering her 
minimum tariff in return for a proper equi 
valent, or even by making a special treaty, 
as Minister Roche said the Government 
would be ready to do in particular cases. 
At any rate, it is clear that European na- 
tions have not watched our reciprocity ne- 
gotiations with folded arms, but have put 


was 


on this score. 
Fonseca 


per 


those rates. 


themselves in a way to equal if not surpass 
any advantages we may have secured there- 
by in South American trade. The signifi- 
cant remarks of the German Chancellor on 
Friday leave no doubt that he considers the 
new commercial treaties a powerful weapon 
against our ‘‘ Pan-American policy,” as he 
called it. 


THE FINANCIAL CONDITION OF ITALY. 
toME, November 30, 1891. 

Your Italian correspondent, ‘‘ J. W. M.,’’ 
whose profound knowledge of Italian matters 
and intense sympathy with Italy are so well 
known to me that I am generally disposed to 
doubt my own views when they differ from 
hers, has given in the Nation of October 1 an 
historical summary of the financial condition 
of the kingdom, from which I have derived not 
a little instruction, and with which, as history, 
I am not competent or disposed to find the least 
fault. But in the examination of the present 
position I see certain facts which she seems to 
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have overlooked, and certain consequences 
which she has not anticipated. In all that she 
says of the progress of Italy I fully agree; in 
her eulogiums of the post-office management, 
as organization, I think has not said 
enough, for the theory of the whole depart 
ment is the most perfect I have ever come 
across, and the only drawback to the prac 
tice is that the operations are unreasonably 


she 


slow, and the employees, overworked and un 
derpaid, are provokingly tedious in their at 
tendance on the public, and take ten minutes 
to perform an operation which in 
would require but one. 


England 
But in compensation 
you never lose a registered letter or object of 
value intrusted to the post. Ihave continu 
ally to complain of the loss of books coming by 
post from England, but never when posted in 
Italy. The officials are courteous and obliging 
to the last degree, and they give themselves far 
more useless trouble than they cause the people 
who make use of the post. The country is still 
very much behind in sanitation, travelling fa 
cilities, comfort and cleanliness in the inns and 
minor hotels, but it is necessary to have known 
it thirty years ago, as did ‘‘J. W. M.”? and 
myself, to unlerstand the real progress made 
in almost all respects. 

In certain details of the financial review, 
however, your correspondent leaves the state- 
ment incomplete rather than incorrect, and as 
it has been my business lately to investigate 
the subject at some length, I propose to fill out, 
rather than correct, her generalization. The 
riscontrato of which she speaks as a success, 
had hardly been put to the test when she wrote, 
and was not in any case the binding affair 
she had supposed. It was a weak and ineffi 
cient plan for meeting the weakest point in 
Italian finances, the condition of legal tender 
in the notes of banks which have only a local 
recognition. For instance, there are six banks 
which have the right of issuing circulating 
notes, the Banca Nazionale, Banca Romana, 
Banca di Napoli, Banca di Sicilia, Banca Tosca- 


| trate, a sort of clearing 


The Nation. 


brought to liquidation, it would be bankrupt. 


| The other banks have dipped more or less in 


the illegal loans, and the amount is variously 


| stated at from 200,000,000 lire to 500,000,000, to 
| alarge extent if not entirely in the same condi 


of 
forms of real estate which cannot be realized 
the 
therefore, not good in point of law or of im 


tion immobile capital, 7. ¢., in) various 


on. The comparison with Barings 


is, 
portance; nobody was obliged to accept the 
Baring securities, and the Barings had violated 
no law; they had been unfortunate, and, to 
avert the consequence of their misfortune, the 
Government advised their being assisted to 
liquidate on terms favorable but safe to all 
concerned. ° 

The Italian Government, having called on 
the banks to put themselves in a condition of 
legality, they replied by proposing the riscon 
house, but it was only 
volunteered on trial for a period at the disere 
tion of the banks. The experiment has been 
tried now for three months, and, as I foresaw 
and foretold, only strengthens the position of 
the banks. The 


legal all over the kingdom, pays out the notes 


Banca Nazionale, which is 
of the Banca Romana instead of its own, and 
avoids responsibility. At the telegraphic office 
in Palermo, the other day, the officials refused 


to accept notes of the Banca Romana, and at 


| Catania the branch of the Banca Nazionale re 


na, and Banca Toscana di Credito; all the notes | 


being legal tender in the province in which each 
not in the 
others, the Nazionale alone being universal. 
These are forbidden by law to lend 
money on real estate or long-date securities; 


series is issued, but recoznized 


banks 


they are allowed to issue notes to three times 
the amount of their capital, and must havea 
metallic reserve of the same amount, though, 
when the enormous over-issue of the building 
crisis came on a few years ago, they increased 
their legal circulation from 1,100,000,000 frances 
to 1,500,000,000, as ‘* J. W. M."’ says, and to 
legalize this excess, the present Ministry in- 
creased the proportion to four to one of capital, 
the cash reserve being still one to three. 

he relation of the State to these banks is 
not, as your correspondent assumes, in the 
least like that of the English Government to 
the Barings. The Italian Government makes 
the notes of these six banks legal money, and 
If these banks 
prove rotten, all the circulating medium in 
Italy is worth just one-third of its face, sup 
posing the metallic reserves are all the law re 
quires, which I should want to have verified 
before I would trust it. 


we have no other currency. 


3uta note of the Banca 
Romana, legal tender in Rome, is refused at 
Naples or Venice, because it can be refused, 
and because it is known that the Banca Romana 
has loaned, contrary to the law, 40,000,000 of 
lire on real estate which is not in all probabili- 
ty worth more than a small fraction of the 
loan, being houses unfinished or unsalable. Its 
reserve should be 23,000,000, and its outstanding 


fused to change the notes of the Romana which 
they had paid out over their counter only ten 








\- 
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a calculation | made two vears ago, ts not less 
than twenty millions sterling, and more recent 
researches by one of the principal embassies 
sh 
below than ab 


here, much interested in trade statistics w 


n 
that my estimate is rather ve 


the reality Italy is prospering and improving 








in almost every respect, and when we consider 
that she is scarcely thirty vears out of foreign 
bondage, and that evervthing bas had to 
be done, it must be admitted that she deserves 
all the praise she is likely te get even from het 
friends of the temper of “J. WOM 
W.J.8 
THE VICTORIAN ENHIBIUPTION 
Lonpon, December 4, INV! 
Wren a Victorian was announ w 
the Tudor, Stuart, and Guelph hots 
held during the last throw winters in the New 
Gallery, its success that is t financim 
but as a show of genuine interest-——-seemel 
doubtful. The result is even more depresung 
than one’s expectations The Victorian period 
in many Ways has been as great as Chose which 
preceded it, but with its greatness the roval 
family has had littl to do, and unfortunately 
royalty is given the most conspicuous place i 
these exhibitions. Besides, it was thought o 
cessary to limit the time uUlustrated to the first 
fifty years of Victoria’s reign, and the men and 
women represented, with the exception of the 











members of the Queen's family, to thos wi 
days before, and, even worse, they refused to , : , P P 
3 eee are no longer living. But the chief reason { 
accept the notes of the Romana, paid out at as : - 7 , 
, é the failure of the collection now exhibited in the 
| one wicket, for a draft on a distant city, when : c “ s : 
: : bh ; | New Gallery to rival its predecessors ts the fa 
| offered at another wicket. The riscontrato is | } ’ 
: that, while its scope is professadiv historic, the 
an absolute mockery and delusion. ‘ : ; ‘ 
om }; large properti n pRcrures ft es one to Gon 
The weakness of the financial position in | Sder it from the point. The dk 
, ; . . | 
Italy is not in the official finance, because, as | oradation of art luring the Vieto 
“J. W.M."" says, if the taxes must be paid rian era scarcely needed this new overpower 
they will be paid, and can be. The burden of | ing proof 
“1 i is exaccers ‘ | , . as 
the present taxation is exaggerated and howl | Lowas has been the English art standand 
; ed over by the classes who ought to pay and | guring the last fifty odd years, there have been 
don’t, much more than by those who pay their | creat artists at work in England. and art 
just proportion. I have heard proprietors ad- | movements of no little import have been 
mit that they do not pay the quarter of the | garted The Pre-Rapha val. what 
| taxes the law imposes; very few incomes or es- | ever one may think of its real value, was im- 
| tates pay in the legal rate, and most of them | mensely interesting, and produced at least one 


are assessed at the half of their real 


value, 


many at a much smaller fraction. The tax 


| payers howl on principle, as if they were pay 


ing the full rates, and the assessors let them 
alone. It is safe to say that not a single pro 
fessional income in Italy is stated at much, if 
any, more than the half of its actuality. The 
interest on the debt will be paid and the ex 
penses of Government met; the shadow in the 
prospect is the condition of the banks, and the 


consequent solidity or the reverse of the circu 


notes are 70,000,000. If, therefore, the bank were | 


lating medium—we know nothing about these 
It is this, and not the possibility of Italian in 
Md 
and lowers the Italian rentes. There is no debt 
in Europe safer than the Italian, in my opinion, 


solvency, which raises the premium on g 


but no one is sure that the currency is secured 
against acrash. That gold is at only 3 per cent 
premium, under such circumstances, is greatly 
in favor of the solvency of the country 

One element which all the statistics leave out 
and t 


of the account, vy the omission include a 


constant element of error, is the gold brought 


into the country by the visitors. The trade 
statistics show that the imports exceed the ex 


and 
until the last few 


ports by 
yet the 
months, 


thirteen million pounds sterling, 


premium on gold, 


has never risen above a fraction of one 
per cent., and the value of property, as shown 
by the returns of taxation, increases at the rate 
of a milliard a year. The solution is in the gold 
of the tourist and foreign resident, which, by 


painter of distinction. Of late vears reaction 


against the conventions of the Royal Academy 
has led to the formation of the Glasgow 
School in Scotland, the New English Art Club 
in Londen. But, though one can trace the 


growth of sentimental, infantile story-telling 
a! 


from Landseer to Burton Barker, of what has 


of 
no sign in the Victorian Exhibition, since only 


been done in the actual world art there is 
the work of the portrait-painter is shown, and 
only the portraits of people of note—social or 
political, clerical or scientific, literary or ar 
tistic far the 
more conspicuous are portraits of the royal 


By greater number and the 


family or records of royal events. In the case 
of Tudors and Stuarts, and even of Guelphs, 
this fact 
Stuarts and Guelphs, whether because they 
really cared (which is doubtful in the case of 
the latter), or whether they wanted royally the 


was no drawback, since Tudors and 


very best to be had in art, as in jewels or 


wine, succeeded in drawing to their courts 
some of the most accomplished painters of their 
day Holbeins, Vandykes, and 
and Gainsboroughs were the glory of the last 
three exhibitions. But the Queen, ever since 
the beginning of her reign, and all her chil- 
dren in their turn, have shown a preference for 
the most commonplace and least artistic work. 
At home they have always patronized the 


Hayters and Friths; abroad they have found 


Leynoldses 


' nothing better than a Van Angeli. 





ASG 


The result is that the from 
Windsor and Osborne, from Buckingham Pa- 
lace and Marlborough House, might be a col- 
lection from the Bayswater ‘‘ Terraces’’ and 
Paddington ‘‘Gardens’’ of the city man: 
they are essentially middle-class, or, to use the 
A paint- 
er must indeed be strong not to be discounte- 
nanced by royalty, and to paint the royal sitter 
as he really is. Holbein could stand the test: 
modern naturalists could not ask for bolder 
naturalism than his Henry VIII. Velasquez 
could still better, and it is amusing to con- 
trast his Philip with the Philip of other paint- 
ers of his time, of Rubens, for example, in 
the portrait at Munich. But lesser men in 
the royal presence always have fallen below 
their usual comn onplace, and have produced 
not portraits in the least true to life, but a sort 
of ‘‘touched-up’’ photographs. When Prin 
cess Louise sat to Mr. Richmond, who is cer- 
tainly better than Van Angeli, Richmond 
failed to give her portrait even that decorative 
quality which, with him, sometimes makes up 
for lack of realism. Caton Woodville is a 
clever black-and-white man; Sir 
Linton is not quite so petty and puerile as 
Frith, and yet both, in painting royal ceremo- 
nies, have become as wooden and lifeless and 
dull as the dullest painter of the early Victo- 
rian period. There is not one royal portrait 
that can lift the royal collection above its 
middle-class level. 


pictures sent 


Socialist’s favorite slang, bourgeois. 


James D. 


hor can it be argued that this is the fault, 
not of the royal family, but of the condition of 
the art of portrait-painting in the last three- 
quarters of the nineteenth century. Have not 
Whistler and Sargent been painting in Eng- 
land? Are not the Holls and Wattses now 
in the New Gallery infinitely prefer- 
able to the inanities of Van Angeli? And 
abroad, has not Salon, for the last 
thirty years or longer, given a far wider choice 
of good portrait-painters than the whole Conti- 
nent offered to the Tudors ? But the truth is, 
the reigning family do not like realism in por- 
traiture, do not like good work. 
every one knows, the Prince of Wales allowed 
Bastien-Lepage to paint him, but when the 
French artist showed him how worthy a de- 
scendant in appearance, if in nothing else, he 
is of Henry VIII., he scorned the portrait, 
which, needless to say, does not hang on the 
walls of the New Gallery. The Queen may be 
remembered by after generations as a good 
mother—never as a patron of art. 


every 


Once, as 


Outside the royal family, matters are just a 
shade better, though the improvement is not 
general or great enough to redeem the show 
from dulness—that is, artistically speaking. 
Sir Thomas Lawrence painted portraits of 
many men—the Duke of Wellington and Sir 
Robert Peel, to mention no others—who were 
prominent during the first half of Victoria’s 
reign; and, mannered and over-inclined to the 
‘* pretty business ’’ as he was, he painted with 
a distinction never found in the canvases of the 
Hayters and Winterhalters, the Beecheys and 
Grants, who mark the lowest depths to which 
art has sunk in England. Coming down to a 
later period, one finds portraits by contempo- 
rary artists, by Holl and Ouless, Millais and 
Watts, Herkomer and Collier, which have 
been too recently exhibited in Royal Acade- 
mies and other picture-shows to call for special 
criticism, and which certainly are a marked 
advance upon the earlier abortions, Here 
and there, on a screen or in a corner, one 
comes upon a smaller portrait of some little 
art value, as, for instance, a sketch of his wife 
by Rossetti, and his small drawing of himself. 


, 
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In the catalogue there is a Degas, a water- 


color of Pellegrini (the ‘‘Ape’’ of Vanity 
Fair), but as yet [have not been able to find 
it in the Gallery. 

When all is said, however, the fact remains 
that in the exhibition there is but one great 
masterpiece which will live for all time, and 
which will be honored by future generations as 
we to-day honor the Holbeins and Vandykes, 
the Reynoldses and Gainsboroughs. This is 
Whistler's Carlyle, sent by the Glasgow Corpo- 
ration, who, now that their haggling over its 
price is at an end, are proud enough of being 
its owners. The press view in the New Gallery 
was held the very day that news came of the 
French Government’s purchase for the Luxem- 
bourg of the same master’s portrait of his 
mother, together with the report that their of- 
fer of £160 was accepted by him just after he 
had refused one from a private individual for 
£1,500; and those who know Mr. Whistler can 
well believe it. It was instructive, just as one 
of his greatest pictures was thus allowed to go 
out of the country, to see how the English treat 
those that remain. The Carlyle is skied in a 
corner of a gallery where the centres of honor 
are reserved for Landseer and Millais! One 
might almost fancy a purpose in this eccen- 
tricity of hanging; had the directors wished to 
characterize an age in which bad work has 
been the rule and the great exceptions have 
been uniformly ignored, they could not have 
been more successful. 

From the historical standpoint the exhibition 
is but slightly more satisfactory. Much of the 
history of Victoria’s reign is contemporary his- 
tory, and the principal figures in it are still 
alive, and, therefore, because of the limits set 
by the directors, excluded from the exhibition. 
How small a part royalty has had in public af- 
fairs of genuine importance is revealed in the 
royal pictures. The genius of the Victorian 
period has been domestic, as the British matron 
will tell you with complacent pride,and the can- 
vases Which represent royal events, with but few 
exceptions, reveal this domesticity. They are pic- 
tures of royal weddings and royal baptisms, as if 
marrying and giving in marriage and the perpe- 
tuation of the Hanoverian race had been the sole 
end and object of the royal house; and how 
fully these ambitions have been gratified is 
also commemorated in that awful group of the 
Queen and the royal family painted during the 
jubilee year. Otherwise, their only possible 
interest is as a record of fashions during a long 
period in which women took pleasure in mak- 
ing themselves hideous. 

The introduction to the catalogue reminds 
the visitor that there have been two large and 
thirteen small wars during the period illus- 
trated. But of these there is slight trace in 
the show, whose general character is most 
pacific, save in the cases full of Gordon relies. 
It is also strange that, though Victoria is the 
first Empress of India, and though the Eastern 
colonies have been extended during her reign, 
there is little, if anything, to suggest the fact; 
and this is the more to be regretted since a 
chance dagger here and a bit of embroidery 
there remind one that the East could have sup- 
plied the art element so sadly missing. The 
line of statesmen, beginning with Wellington 
and Peel and Lord Palmerston, and ending 
with Disraeli and John Bright, tells only half 
the story of the Victorian period, since Mr. 
Gladstone is absent and the Irish Home-Rule 
party without representatives. To attempt to 
give the political history of Great Britain dur- 
ing Victoria’s reign, and to omit the Lrishman, 
is indeed a case of the play of *‘ Hamlet *’ with 
Hamlet left cut. As Mr. Parnell, by his late 
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death, has fulfilled one of the conditions for 
admission, and as his public life supplies the 
others, one would think a portrait of him 
might have been secured. 

When it comes to literature, there is less fault 
to be found, though in this department, too, one 
is conscious of incompleteness. All the fami- 
liar portraits of Thackeray and Dickens are 
here, and all interesting enough in their way, 
especially that one of Thackeray as a baby with 
his father and mother, reproduced three or 
four years ago in Scribner’s, and one of Dick- 


ens as Captain Bobadil; but, strangely 
enough, none are of any special merit as 
paintings. Here, too, are Wilkie Collins and 


Bulwer,in characteristic pointed shoes and long 
waving locks, and an unexpectedly proper and 
prim little George Borrow in high stock. Ma- 
caulay and Grote, Carlyle and Matthew Ar- 
nold, remind one of what has been done in a 
more serious branch of literature. Jeffrey of 
the Edinburgh Review seems out of his time 
away from the men whose reputations he made 
or unmade for a day, and Christopher North, 
even if he did not die until 1854, belongs prac- 
tically to an earlier period. To find portraits 
of these men hanging in the same room with 
those of Browning and Rossetti is the best re- 
minder of the many years the Queen’s reign 
has lasted, while the presence of the two lat- 
ter but emphasizes the absence of Tennyson 
and Swinburne, without Victorian 
poets are as incomplete as Victorian statesmen 
without Gladstone and Parnell. 


whom 


One of the greatest surprises the exhibition 
has in store is a little sentimental, simper- 


ing George Eliot, painted by D’Albert 
Durade (whoever he may be), and start- 


lingly unlike the better-known chalk draw- 
ing in the series by the elder Richmond, so 
much overrated in their day. With a face as 
strongly marked as George Eliot, Richmond 
could hardly efface ail character, but even his 
Charlotte Bronté and Mrs. Gaskell have much 
of the conventional Book-of-Beauty type then 
fashionable. Many of his celebrated contem- 
poraries are included in the series, which, how- 
ever, now commands but little interest. 

It is useless to go through a list of all the 
portraits. Hardly any men and women of 
fame or notoriety have been forgotten; too 
many nobodys have been remembered. A few 
eall for more attention than others: for exam- 
ple, in the group of artists there are a small 
sketch of Charles Keene, his clay pipe in his 
mouth, a water-color of Fred Walker by him- 
self, and three portraits of Turner, the first 
with his old-fashioned tall hat pulled well 
down over his eyes, an amusing contrast to 
that other, his own work, in which he is as 
beautiful as Sir Thomas Lawrence could have 
made him, and to the vigorous little sketch, by 
Linnell, of a middie-aged and not very striking- 
looking Turner. It is interesting, also, to have 
the famous Tractarian movement and what 
might be called the Rugbyite departure in the 
public schools recalled by portraits of Cardinal 
Newman and Thomas Arnold; while those 
of Faraday and Herschel, Darwin and Carpen- 
ter, George Stephenson and Lyell, with the 
models of loco:aotives and ocean steamers and 
of the Forth Bridge, explain anew the real 
reason for the failure of the Victorian exhibi- 
tion. To have illustrated truly the Victorian 
age, the show should have been one of ma- 
chines and scientific instruments and appli- 
ances, not of pictures, 

By far the most delightful part of the exhi- 
bition is the least conspicuous—the collection 
of autograph letters and manuscripts in the 
balcony. Many of the letters have been print- 
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ed and are as well known as the portraits, but 
this does not detract from one’s pleasure in sec 
ing the originals. They have been carefully 
cha 
It is quite as it should be 
that letters from Browning, who was so promi 
nent a figure in London society, should be ac 
ceptances or refusals of invitations; that one 
from Mrs. Gaskell should be a stamped ac 
knowledgment for payment of the copyright 
of ‘Right at Last’; that Thackeray's should 
be opened at one of his illustrated pages, Cal 
verley’s at his adimission of a ‘lurking fond 
ness for absurdity.’’ But it is still more im 
possible to go through this list without de 
generating into a catalogue, since almost every 
notoriety and famous man and woman of the 
Victorian era is here again represented 


arranged, most of them showing very 
racteristic passages. 


from 
Disraeli to Gordon, from Capt. Mayne Reid to 
Dickens, from Charlotte Bronté to Miss Mu 
lock. There are fewer manuscripts, but these 
are well chosen. Rossetti’s 
Disraeli’s ‘Endymion’ (and 
manuscript it is!), Macaulay’s big sprawling 
journal, Dickens’s ‘Christmas Carol,’ Mrs. 
Browning’s ‘ Aurora Leigh,’ and Browning's 
far neater * Isolando ’—these give at least an 
idea of the delightful material which directors 
have been able to secure. 

of Relics have 
been principal features of these historical exhi 
bitions, and in a great measure account for 
their popularity with the sentimental Bri- 
tish public. There are many good Britons 
who will prize Disraeli’s walking-stick and 
spectacles and the precocioys art efforts of the 
infant Victoria more than anything else the 
show can offer them, unless it be the odds and 
ends in the Gordon cases. Fortunately, how 
ever, a large proportion of the relics are of 
Thackeray and Dickens—not merely their 
chairs and writing-desks, but their MSS. and 
notes and sketches; and 
only endure, but enjoy. As for the stamps 
and medals, the decorations and coins, 
gladly leaves them to the specialist. Design 
for official purposes has been as artless as the 
painting of royalties during the Victorian age. 

N. N. 


‘* Rose Mary,’’ 


what a bulky 


There are relics, course. 


these one can not 


one 


Correspondence. 


THE HISTORICAL AMERICAN 


TION AT MADRID. 


EXHIBI 


To THE EpitTor oF THE NATION: 

Sirk: One of the interesting and in 
structive celebrations proposed for the year 
1892 is the Spanish celebration, the chief fea- 
ture of which will be an exhibition at Madrid, 
termed the Historical 
the special object of which 


most 


Exhibition, 
to iliustrate 
primitive American life and the history of the 
period of discovery and conquest. 


American 


Is 


In selecting 
the prehistoric and early historic eras for illus 
tration, the Spaniards will make their own ex 
hibition complete in itself, without in the least 
competing with the Chicago Exhibition 

The plan of the exhibition is, within its limits, 
a very broad one, comprising five general divi 
sions, viz.: Prehistoric America, the Historic 
Period, Indian Industrial Arts, Cartography, 
Nautical Instruments, ete., and the Fine Arts 
and kindred subjects. Under Lof 


the head of 
historic America, plans, models, reproductions, 


drawings, ete., are solicited of ancient caves 
and caverns, and anything that may help to 
show the use of these primitive places as human 
Similar models, drawings, or pho- 


dwellings. 


} 
| 
} 


} 


; and 


i clude models of 


The 


Nation. 


tographs are desired of American menhirs, 
lolmens, and mounds, as well as lacustrine 
| dwellings. All sorts of implements and ob 


ure desired, such as 


jects relating to this period 


stone Weapons, articles of bone aud horn, pet 


tery, ornaments, utensils of .bome, wood, stone, 


other materials, with fossil or animal 


bones throwing light on the archmwology of this 
time. Examples of all the a 
life 


American « 


es and periods of 


the 


be 


mtinent are wanted 


primitive as they can traced on 
In the historic period the objects desired in 
ancient American buildings 
architectural remains, plans, models, and draw 
of 


sculpture, bas-reliefs, architectural paintings, 


ings restored ts Examples of 


Tone nn 


and other forms of painted decoration form an 


other class. Under industrial 


art is included 

clothing and adornment of the aborigines and 
uncivilized Indians, with implements of war, 

| offensive and defensive Jewels of gold, sil 
ver, bone and ivery, pottery, household uten 
sils, and articles used in transportation by wa 


ter and land, constitute another division of this 


branch, while written decuments in native 


tongues, pictures and photographs of Indians 


} 


and effigies showing native costumes, models 


Indian and 


dwellings, Indian cramia, forma 

third division. 
The department of cartography includes 
maps, plans, charts, and drawings, and all 


that concerns ancient cartography, with models 
of vessels anterior to the voyage of Columbus, 


as well as those he himself used A section 


devoted to nautical instruments, with the idea 
of the 


maps in use at the period of discovery, whik 


illustrating instruments, charts and 


objects in personal use by Columbus and pic 


tures of the same are also desired. The fine 


arts department includes ancient architectural 


monuments, sculpture, 


puntings, 


the dis 


LTRLUISTI 


and artistic work following 


American coins, literary and scientitic publica 


tions, manuscripts, charts, and plans of al 
kinds from the discovery to the middle of tl 
eighteenth century. 

Most liberal inducements are offered ft 
tending exhibitors from -\merica The ext 
bition will be held in the new Library and Na 
tional Museum building in the Park Mad: 
which will be used for the tirst time f this 


purpose, the exhibition serving as a sort 
auguration of the structure, which has been a 


number of years in buildin, 


fed on September 12, IN. and will clos 


December 31st of the same year, thus pt 





the Chicago exhibitiou, whi t is designed 

a measure, to supplement ALL objects, if s 
curely and properly packed, will be forwantled 
eratis to Madrid, and returned to the exhibitor 


free of all expense, the exhiiition not only bear 


ing the cost 


of transpertation, but aiso, when 











desired, attending to the arrangement and dis 
play of the objects without any charge. Thos 
who desire special cases of their own may } 
vide them, and special buildings may also tx 
erected in the Park if the design is approved by 
the General Conimitt AM ot ts f he 
exhibition will be a texl ty f nt 
Spain if they are withdrawn at lose of the 
exhibition, but tw sw be allowed 
ufter the end of t x n lx e articles 
need be returned 

\ nternations ¥, proportionate to tl 
I roft ex! ters from different « 
tries and the importan f their exhibits, w 
examine the articles displaved and award tl 
prizes. These will consist of a first prize of 
honor, a gold medal, a silver medal, a bronze 
medal, and honorable mention, each medal be 
ing accompanied with a diploma 
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mitinent, Gut t nseure its oo 
seth 


citizens of the | 


sired Ther 


American « mplets 


SUCCES thre Ve umd assistance of 


nite? Ntates is etpecially de 


m why Americans 


should both be interested in this exhibition ard 
take part init The conditions are liberal, the 
prizes aniple, and the time is especially conve 
nient to intending exhibitors at the Chicag 
exhibition, as objects mav be exhibited both at 
Madrid and at Chicag N ty of 
the exhibition its least erit ra v Ann ry 
historv has alwavs been a favorite t 
study among huropean s irs, | tos saf 
tosav that if this ext tion is oa «i tasit 
s plar 1. it will Ye Pluropenatis first | 
peort VY thev ha ul ft \ tiv 
America fein tts prlert ‘ \ ree ‘ 
i t su ver ute iis Dke 
lesired at Madrid, a st s ely 
be hoped that tl gr t t 
Spx shi p™ pole t pearta t ‘ 
bian celebrat ‘ t ‘ ' +4 
hearty supy " arn 
‘ lent . IA i } 
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Miiss Ruth ( rv g lua i S4i trom ti 
University of Michiga ! g devoted t 
t i Sas iarge a} f her time 
t . ~ iva Pe ~ to the fullest 
xt I it St ve courses there 
t She then held the athematical Fel 
vs it Bryn Mawr ¢ ge for the aca 
rea SL ISG], during which time she 
= 1 Xte bs? | t “CS ‘ ectures arud peri 
ate vwiing in the Theory of Functions and 


t hl ’ 4 it} * ilier 
tieal Greometry, with auxiliary 


slliptic Functions and Modern Alge 
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eading had thus already 


r deeply 1 the work of Klein, Fuchs, ete., 
and it isa source of great gratification to all 
nterested in her work, and in the prospects of 


tudy for American women, that she 
yy? 


theories expounded by himself 


now has the opportunity of hearing Professor 


Yours truly, 
CHARLOTTE ANGAS Scott. 


Reys Mawr, December 1! 
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WEAK FORMS OF BEEN, 


RIMES 


AND POPE'S 


ro THE Eprror or THE NATION: 


Sik: In several recent numbers of the Na- 


> 
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tion (pp. 181, 287, 447), the various pronuncia- 
tions of the word ‘* been ’’ have been discussed 
without any scientific statement being given 
of the genesis and relation of the various 
forms. Prof. Wheeler (‘ History of Language,’ 
p. 413) has hinted at the correct explana- 
tion. 

The ME. pronunciation of the word was 
(using phonetic spelling) bén. This close é had 
by 1550 (cf. Palsgrave, 1530, in Sweet’s HES. 
8818; and Lowisch, p. 52) approached very 
nearly to 7, and had generally reached that 
point by 1700 (cf. HES. §8818-820, 814, 816). 
We thus have two strong, or stressed, forms, an 
earlier bén and a later bin. For each of these 
a weak form arose in unstressed positions, 
namely bén for bén, and bin for bin. When 
thus phonetically two forms arise that do not 
find use in distinguishing meaning (as, early 
ME. on ‘one’—‘cin’‘an’)or function(as, offadv. 
—of prep.), generally one of the two in time 
supplants the other (for example, of late ME. 
On before yvowels—6 before consonants, only 
the former, now written one, has survived). 
While both forms are still in use, a poet occa- 
sionally allows himself to employ in rime the 
weak form for the strong—the most innocent 
poetic license. The weak form bén early 
yielded to the strong form bén, which then be- 
came bin; bén survived and got the upper 
hand only dialectically, especially in some 
parts of America. The weak form bin, that 
was in time formed from bin, has become 
general in America, while in Great Britain it 
would seem that the strong form bin has pretty 
commonly held its own. I am not at all cer- 
tain that the distinction of weak and strong 
forms is not still made by many English- 
men, who suppose they always say bin be- 
cause that is the sound they hear when 
they pronounce the word by itself, and so with 
stress. 

I am puzzled by ‘‘ X.’s”’ statement that 
‘* Pope makes been rhyme with sin about half 
the time.’? I can find only been-sin 151-823 
(Globe ed.); against been-seen 85-149, been- 
queen 142-704, bet ween—been 253-289, seen—been 
395-117. This proves nothing for an 7 pronun- 
ciation by Pope; for he has such undoubtedly 
imperfect rhymes as seen-within 287-55, 473-8, 
mean, spleen-within 298-143, seem-him 451-4. 
Lowell’s statement, referred to by ‘‘F. H.,”’ is: 
‘* Ben for been, of which our dear Whittier is 
so fond, has the authority of Sackville, ‘Gam- 
mer Gurton’ (the work of a bishop), Chap- 
man, Dryden, and many more, though bin 
seems to have been the common form.’’ This 
I can only understand on the supposition that 
when Lowell wrote it, the pronunciation bin, 
despite his visits to England, had not attracted 
his attention, and, when he met in literature 
such rhymes as seen-been, he supposed them to 
be imperfect, just as he knew them to be when 
he found them in the writings of his neigh- 
bors (for example, in Holmes’s ‘*‘ The Island 
Ruin’’). 

We may justly be indignant that the writer 
of a study of the Rimes of Alexander Pope, 
which has just appeared in the publications of 
the Modern Language Association, did not pre- 
pare herself for her task by a study of the Eng- 
lish of the last century. She would then never 
have done so absurd a thing as to base her 
classifications on the ‘‘authority’’ of a dic- 
tionary of living English. Though she states 
that ‘‘many of the words that have found their 
way into the list of false rimes may, in Pope’s 
time, have been true,’’ and that ‘‘ this obsolete 
usage has in general been indicated in the lists, ’’ 
she gives us more than a dozen pages of ‘‘ false 
rimes,’’ and does not indicate a dozen such 
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words. Poor Pope! He evidently could not 
rime any better than Chaucer could spell. 
GEORGE HEMPL. 
ANN ARBOR, Micu., December 12, 1891. 


‘**GOD BLESS THE MARK!”’ 


To THE Epitor OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Mr. Browne’s letter in No. 1379, re- 
garding the exclamation, ‘‘God bless the 
mark !"’ alludes to only two meanings of the 
word mark, namely, what an archer aims at, 
and the cross as a signature. He probably 
does not accept either of these meanings for 
the phrase in question; but he neither rejects 
them, nor does he propose any other definition. 

The true import of mark, which it seems of 
primary importance to ascertain, is plain from 
the following passage, which I think Mr. 
Browne would have quoted if it had occurred 
tohim. It countenances his supposition that 
the exclamation was often accompanied by 
making the sign of the cross. It also shows 
Shakspere, like Scripture, to be his own best 
interpreter : 

**Never mole, hare-lip, nor scar, 
Or mark prodigious, such as are 
Despised in nativity 


Shall upon their children be.” 
(Mid, N. Dream, v. 2.) 


‘* Prodigious ’’ has here no reference to size, 
but signifies portentous or of ill-omen. In 
ages of faith, many such marks were recog- 
nized. Gonzalo, ina storm at sea, had great 
comfort from a fellow who had no drowning 
mark upon him, but whose complexion was a 
perfect gallows. One gallows-mark was a 
black mole, coffin-shaped, under the right ear. 
King John saw ‘‘a fellow by the hand of 
nature marked to do a deed of shame.’’ So in 
‘*Lear,’’ iii., 4, a squinting eye is as ill- 
boding as a hare-lip. Many an abnormal form 
in physique is chronicled in folk-lore as attest- 
ing moral obliquity. One specimen in a thou- 
sand of its wise saws we have in the doggerel: 


** Trust not the man whose eyebrows meet, 
For .n his heart you LI find d. ceit.” 


Mark, then, in the phrase now in hand, 
originally meant some physical peculiarity be- 
lieved to be ominous as to one’s character or 
destiny. 
against such a mark—that is, it was asked to 
be poured out just where it was most needed. 
After the word mark came to be used in a 
wider sense, as it naturally did, embracing all 
signs of ill-omen, a blessing was begged to 
avert the evil which those signs boded. It is 
nothing strange to pray that a blessing may 
descend on the mark—the very place which 
needs it most. When Shallow needed Falstaff 
to speak for him, he cried: ‘‘ God bless thy 
lungs, good Knight.’’ So Edgar, when there 
was a tempest in Lear’s mind, exclaimed, 
‘* Bless thy five wits,’’ and again, he says, when 
Gloster’s eyes had been gouged out, *‘ Bless 
thy sweet eyes, they bleed.’’ 

This linguistic usage thickens other proofs 
which do demonstrate thinly the significance 
of an obscure saying, and may fortify Mr. 
Browne’s notion that it was wont to be em- 
phasized by the sign of the cross. 

‘*God save the sample!’’ is the reading of 
the phrase as spoken by the Nurse to Juliet in 
the quarto of 1597. This word sample half 
disposed Grant White to think that mark, as 
found in other places, may mean such a mark 
as was made by a little girl’s needle upon a 
sampler. But when so disposed he was strange- 
ly oblivious of his own statements that the copy 
for the sole edition showing the word ‘‘ sample ”’ 
was obtained by surreptitious and inadequate 
means—notes taken at the theatre during rep- 


The divine blessing was invoked 
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resentation, ete., and that great corruption 
is manifest on its face. 
James D. BUTLER. 
Mapisoy, Wis., December 16, 1891, 


‘“A GENEALOGIST’S GRIEVANCE.” 
To THE Epitor oF THE NATION: 

Sir: Asa record-searcher and one well ac- 
quainted with Mr. Waters, I beg to demur to 
that part of Mrs. Vernona Smith’s letter to you 
of the 6th ult. in which she imputes ungentle- 
manly behavior to him. 

Iam quite sure Mr. Waters is incapable of 
any such behavior, and my opinion will be en- 
dorsed by all those who have, like myself, been 
honored by his friendship. If he omitted to 
acknowledge his indebtedness to Mrs. Smith 
for any hint she gave him, it was, I am con- 
vinced, done inadvertently and without any 
discourteous intention. 

Mrs, Smith’s incidental declaration that she 
is not a ‘* professional worker,’’ has been read 
here with some astonishment. 

WILLIAM BRIGG 
(B.A. Cantab.). 
Sr. ALBANS, HERTS, ENGLAND, December 8, 1891, 


MORE SPOILING OF THE ‘ BRITANNICA.’ 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: What is to be said of the two latest 
enterprises to make spoil of the ‘ Britannica ’ 
—always the poor ‘ Britannica’ !—one of which 
assumes the title of the ‘ Americanized Ency- 
clopedia Britannica,’ whiie the other boasts 
that, except the American copyright articles, 
it is ‘‘ word for word identical with the expen- 
sive Edinburgh edition’? ? Writing to parties 
who are putting the former upon the market 
to learn if it was authorized by the Messrs. 
Black, I received the reply: 

‘The publishers of the original work (which 
would have cost vou [observe the arguinent!] 
3150) are not expected to countenance that 
which is a revision of, and an improvement 
upon, their own, and which we are enabled 
[how ?!] to offer you at such a low price.”’ 

And when I put the same inquiry to the 
other parties, what reply did I receive ? 

‘Our edition is not authorized by the Blacks 
of Edinburgh, nor does it need to be. The 
twenty-five American articles contained in the 
Edinburgh edition were the only part of that 
edition subject to copyright in the United 
States. As we have had those twenty-five ar- 
ticles rewritten by equally eminent American 
writers and brought up to date, we are able to 
lawfully [!] publish the entire remainder of 
the work word for word.” 

The thought of any court of honor, or of any 
lawfulness not concerned with a question of fine 
or fmprisonment, seems never to efter into this 
discussion. 

And what is to be said when leading divines, 
superintendents of schools, presidents of col- 
leges, mayors, and bankers, lend their names 
in praise of either enterprise ? Can we never 
hope to escape that confusion of ideas which 
fails to see common dishonesty as such if only 
it favors education and the poor man ? 

Respectfully yours, H. D. C. 


Eastport, Me., December 17, i891. 


Notes. 


THE correspondence of the poet Cowper has 
been collected and arranged, with annota- 
tions, by Thomas Wright, of Cowper School, 
Olney, Bucks, England, and is nearly ready 
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for publication. Its magnitude may be in 
ferred from the fact that about four hundred 
of the letters were not included by Southey in 
his edition, which, for the rest, was necessarily 
imperfect in respect to those it did contain. 
Mr. Wright desires to reéxamine every origi- 
nal if possible, and asks for the loan of any in 
private hands. 

‘The Platform; Its Rise and Progress,’ by 
Henry Jephson, private secretary to Mr. For 
ster and Sir G. Trevelyan, beginning with the 
days when an open meeting for discussion of 
public affairs was condemned as scarcely less 
than overt treason, traces the slow growth of 
political speech-making and analyzes the ele 
ments in its development. The work will be 
published by Macmillan & Co. early in Janu 
ary. They have also nearly ready the * Brown 
ing Cyclopedia,’ which has been in prepara 
tion by Dr. Edward author of 
‘ Browning’s Message to His Time.’ 

Frederick Warne & Co. announce ‘ Electri 
city up to Date for Light, Power, and Trac 
tion,’ by John B. Verity, and the new volume 
of ‘ Barker’s Facts and Figures for the Year 
1882,’ edited by Thomas Whittaker. 


Berdoe, 
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and approved by the Boston school authorities, 
and will very certainly be gladly availed of by 
school-teachers all over the country. Nine out 
of the thirteen authors were natives of Massa 


| chusetts, while Webster and Longfellow and 


D.C. Heath & Co., Boston, will soon issue | 


the first four books of Goethe’s ‘ Dichtung und 
Wahrheit,’ edited by Prof. C. A. Buchheim. 
An illustrated ‘ Handbook of New York 
City ’ is in preparation by Moses King, Boston. 
Benj. R. Tucker, Boston, will shortly pub 
lish ‘ The Duchess of Powysland,’ a new novel 
by Grant Allen. Mr. Tucker's Weekly Bulle 
tin of Newspaper and Periodical Literature, 
by the way, has just been doubled in size, and 
will hereafter catalogue 650 articles in each issue. 
The three-volume edition of Carlyle’s ‘French 
Revolution,’ just issued by Porter & Coates, 
Philadelphia, is handsomely bound, and caleu 
lated to make a good appearance on the shelves. 
The typography is clear and open, but shows 
some shortcomings on the part of the proof- 
reader. 
accented, even in the index, but on the tissue 
fly-leaf facing the Abbé’s portrait, it is misac 
cented (‘* Siéyes’’), just as Anacharsis Clootz’s 
name is spelt to his face ** Cloatz. The por 
traits constitute the chief excuse for this edi 
tion. There are upwards of fifty of them, with 
a few plates of famous scenes. 
have been taken in selecting them, and they 
have as a whole very little authenticity. One 
dozen photogravures from original canvases of 


The name Sieyés uniformly goes un 


No great pains 


repute would have been worth these five dozen 
Still, the sense 
is gratified by these interspersed plates, and we 
mean no more than that they enhance but 
slightly the value of the fair print. 


haphazard copies of old prints. 


Another holiday reprint, in five volumes, is 
Mrs. Mary Cowden Clarke's ‘Girlhood of 
Shakspere’s Heroines’ (A. C. Armstrong & 
Son). It is forty years since this series began 
to be published in English, yet the venerable 
author is still living, and furnishes a cheery 
preface to the present edition. There have 
been partial American reprints —in 1857, 
1867, 1871—but the present is the fullest of all, 
and it alone is copyrighted. The books are 
handy in size, well printed, and bound in 
simple good taste in blue cloth, and have every- 
thing to recommend them as gifts and as 
In the last volume is given a 
bibliography of the works of Mrs. Clarke and 
her husband. 

‘Masterpieces of American Literature ’ 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) has nothing of the 
appearance of ‘‘a text-book for reading in the 
first class of the grammar-schools,’’ and pro- 
perly so, since it is capable of giving pleasure in 


possessions. 


private reading. Nevertheless, it was ordered | 


John Boyle O'Reilly were adopted citizens of 
the same State, leaving only Irving wholly out of 
touch with it. 
have a like local restriction, but have been de 


The selections in some measure 


termined partly with reference to rhetorical 
exercise. The volume contains the whole of 
‘Evangeline,’ of Bound,’ of the 
‘Vision of Sir Launfal,’ of Lincoln's Gettys 
burg speech (in connection with Lowell's es 


* Snow 


say, ete.). There is a biographical sketch and 
other apparatus for each author. 

not limited in its useful 
is the * Directory of the 
Beneficent Organizations of 


Another ‘‘ notion *’ 
ness to ‘* the Hub” 
Charitable and 
Boston, together with Legal Suggestions, ete., 
prepared by the Associated Charities.’ The 
third edition is before us (Boston: Damrell & 
Upham). 
charitable endeavor in a great city, which can 


This is a conspectus of organized 


not fail to profit those who turn to it for sug 
gestion and example 

EF. P. Dutton & Co. send us * Waymarks,’ a 
collection of sermons by Bishop Potter, select 
ed by him from his occasional discourses of the 
past twenty years, the last being the one de 
livered at the consecration of Bishop Phillips 
Brooks. 

‘Duplicate Whist.’ by John T. Mitchell 
(Chicago: A. C. MeClurg & Co gives an 
intelligent account of the variant forms of that 
increasingly popular form of the game, and 
adds, in an appendix, the code of rules adopt 
ed by the First American Whist Congress, 
together with a summary of the ** Leads and 
Inferences of Modern Whist 

The composite character of Hadrian's wall, 
which bounded the Roman dominion in Eng 
land, has long been a crux exciting no ltt! 
controversy among antiquarians, The wall 
itself stands with a fosse to the north: imine 
diately south of it is a military road, and south 
of this again there are successively a rampart 
of earth, another fosse with a mound on its 
southern side, and then another rampart. Va 
rious theories have from time to time been 
framed to explain this complex structure, and 
now, in a little volume entitled * Per Lineam 
Valli,” Mr. George Neilson of Glasgow has pr 
posed a new solution. He holds that the 
southern rampart and fosse were a temporary 
work to guard the laborers engaged in quarry- 
ing and building the wall, while th 
rampart was a subsequent device to serve as a 
defence against any roving or rebellious bands 
of Britons and to guard the military road. Mr 
Neilson argues his case ably and clearly, show 
ing abundant familiarity not only with the de 
tails of the ground traversed, but with the R 
man writers on the military art. He writes 
brightly and pleasantly, moreover, and invests 
his somewhat technical subject with interest 
even to the uninstructed 

W. Ostwald’s * Solutions,’ translated by M 
M. Pattison Muir (Longmans), comprises a por 
tion of Ostwald’s well-known treatise on Gene 
ral Chemistry, and embraces the whole sub 
ject of solution in its various aspects. The 
translation has been made with the approval 
and even supervision of the author. The 
work, like the parent treatise, is in all respects 
admirable; in fact, it would be difficult to 
point out a more suggestive treatment of any 
subject in the whole domain of chemistry 
Chemists who do not read German will certain 
ly urge the translation of the entire work. 

The ‘Embryology of the Sea Bass (Serranus 
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atrurius ly Hent vv.W Ison, Is @ in =al piece 
of work from volume ix. of the Bulletin of the 
United States Fish © 


GS pages of text and 10 plates, tir 


MWHINISSion It includes 
figures 
of which illustrate the development from seg 
mentation up to within a few hours of hate! 
ing. From bis drawings Mr. Wilson would 
appear to have been very fortunate in han 
(ne thing mav be noticwd 
Wilson 


in discrediting the homology instituted by Fost 


dling his material 
in pASSing Mr 


and adopted by Whitman and others, between 











the lateral line organs of fishes amd the Seite 
Organe “* of certain anneld Phe cdiscreditest 
homology is an important one to advocates 
a theory of vertebrate d ut t 
worn 

The Mosquitos ot is ft Vv sty themaelves 
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the coast of ura sa amdof nert! 
eastern Hot vou ‘ x 
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bulaire, Textes Paris } Mais wd 
forming vo XIN {tl \ 
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and are accompanied by a } transla 
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“is now added from the 


To the slowly growing list of books about 
pauppet-shows, M. Lemercier de Neuville, the 
inventor of the Pupaczi, has now added an 
other, * Histoire Aneedotique des Marionnettes 
Modernes ’ (Paris: Calmann Lévy; New York 
F. W. Christern M. Jules Claretie, the di 
rector of the Comédie-Francaise, contributes 
a pleasantly written preface, the most interest 
ing anecdote in which is to the effect that when 
M. Claretiec was in Spain last autumn, he went 
to a puppet-show, a quignol, a Punch-and 
Judy—that is to say, an entertainment the 
performers of which were animated by the 
human thumb and finger, and not set in motion 


| by wires from above; and here he was able to 


recognize the play these manual laborers per 
formed as a modification of Moliére’s ‘‘ Mon- 
M. de Neuville gives 


sieur de Pourceaugnac.’’ 
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a list of the hundred and more plays he has 
written for his own Pupazzi in the past thirty 
years; and two pages of diagrams enable us to 
understand the modifications and improve- 
ments he has introduced one after another. 

M. D. Jouaust, to whom credit is due as the 
publisher of many fine and some charming 
editions of books both old and new, has just 
retired from business in Paris. His publica- 
tions have been, one may say, invariably in 
good taste, and it may be expected that, now 
they are going out of print, they will increase 
in value. The Figaro takes leave of him with 
the high compliment that he has known that 
‘* to illustrate a book is not to make an album 
of it.’’ This is high praise; but if every pub- 
lisher strove for it, what would become of the 
Christmas books ? 


R. Kukula and K. Triibner publish through 
the Triibner house of Strassburg a ‘‘ Jahrbuch 
der Universitiiten der Welt,’’ under the title 
of Minerva, costing about a dollar. This year- 
book contains a list of the personnel of all the 
universities and university libraries of the 
whole world, and will doubtless be found con- 
venient and useful by many. 

No. ev. of the excellent ‘‘Manuali Hoepli ’’ 
(Milan) is Dr. Antonio Restori’s brief history 
of Provencal literature (‘ Letteratura proven- 
vale’). To the many who, without being spe- 
cialists, are interested in the history of Euro- 
pean literatures, this little book will be wel- 
come. Scarcely any literature is so elusive as 
that of Provence. Experts have written on it 
in German, French, and English, but Diez is 
labored, Bartsch curt, Fauriel antiquated, and 
Meyer’s well-known article in the ‘ Encyclo- 
peedia Britannica’ scarcely more than a list of 
names. Dr. Restori, without attempting to 
give the result of original investigation, pre- 
sents an orderly and accurate survey of the 
whole field, with an index and good biblio- 
graphical notes. 

The committee appointed by the Government 
of Barbados to report upon the Records of that 
old English colony have adopted a suggestion 
made by Mr. Hawtayne, C.M.G., of British 
Guiana, that the Record Office in London 
should be asked to undertake the sorting, 
calendaring, etc., of the old papers which have 
been put away higgledy-piggledy, into some 
twenty tin boxes, in hopeless confusion. The 
Colonial Secretary of the Island, Mr. Knollys, 
C.M.G.,who is chairman of the committee, has 
accordingly written to the Secretary of the Pub- 
lic Record Office, asking whether the skilled 
staff of that Department could be employed 
upon the proposed work. This cannot but be 
good news to the numerous persons in the 
United States and in Great Britain whose fa- 
milies have in past times been settled in Little 
England, as the islanders sometimes affection- 
ately call Barbados. 

Among the English officials whose connec- 
tion with the public service will probably ter- 
minate on the last day of this year, in conse- 
quence of the operation of the age clauses of the 
Order in Council, there are some whose names 
are familiar on this side of the Atlantic. Sir 
Edward Hertslet, the Librarian of the Foreign 
Office, whose volumes of Treaties are known 
the world over, will, after more than fifty 
years’ service, take repose at his home at Rich- 
mond, Surrey. It is also probable that Mr. 
Noel Sainsbury of the Public Record Office 
will sever his official connection. As the editor 
of those admirable Calendars of the Colonial 
Series of State Papers, Mr. Sainsbury has 
raised his own monument. Literary workers 
will miss him sadly, for he will take with him 
stores of information that have been gathered 


, 
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through years of loving work upon his special 
subject. 

‘* FF. M.”? writes to us from Hartford, apro- 
pos of a correspondent’s recent statement, in 
these columns, that Rossetti’s translation of 
Dante’s Francesca passage is not included in his 
collected poems, that it is included in at least 
two cheap ‘‘ pirated ’’ editions, ‘‘ one imprinted 
‘Hurst & Co., New York,’ which I have 
owned for several years, and the other issued 
by the John W. Lovell Co., more recently. 
As both these are manifestly reprints of cost- 
lier foreign editions, the fragment must be in- 
cluded in at least one of those.’’ 

The sensitiveness of the Russian Government 
respecting the appearance of needing outside 
aid in its terrible famine crisis—its suspicious- 
ness, too, and unfriendliness to organized relief 
ona large scale—combined with the distrust 
which foreigners must naturally feel of Rus- 
sian officials into whose hands their contribu- 
tions must fall, suggest Count L. N. Tolstoi as 
the proper recipient of such contributions from 
the benevolent. He is already busy in the 
work, he knows the peasants and their ways, 
and has their love and confidence. There is 
probably no man in Russia with whom the 
Government is less likely to interfere. His 
wife has written to the newspapers to suggest 
this way, and says that every kopeck so re- 
ceived will be used directly to feed the poor in 
the kitchens which her husband is setting up. 
His address is: Khamovyniki 15, Moscow. 

A reader of the Nation obligingly points out 
an obvious error on p. 431 (col. ii., line 15 from 
bottom), where ‘‘ 1893’? stands:for ‘‘ 1794.’’ 
The sentence in which it occurs was a mere 
repetition of one above, but the proof-reader 
nodded. 


—Mr. Jonathan Scott Hartley, N.A.,S.A.A., 
who was for many years the instructor in 
anatomy of the Art Students’ League, has pre- 
pared from his lectures a small handbook for 
art-students, called ‘ Anatomy in Art,’ which 
may be had of the author, at No. 145 West 
Fifty-fifth Street. Such treatises on this sub- 
ject as have hitherto been published have very 
generally had two faults: they have been 
written by surgeons rather than artists, and 
have been burdened by a mass of detail which 
is practically useless to the artist and only con- 
fusing to the student; and they have been too 
costly for the proverbially slim purses of 
art-students. This book is written by a 
professional sculptor of standing, who has 
omitted much useless and cumbering informa- 
tion, and confined himself to the descrip- 
tion of those bones and muscles which affect 
the surface appearance and are, therefore, ne- 
cessary to be known, and it is published at a 
reasonable price. We do not think the ideal 
book on anatomy for art-students has yet been 
written. In that book not only the descrip- 
tions but the plates should be confined to the 
few great fundamental truths of the figure. 
The plates should be rather diagrams than de- 
tailed drawings. Such a book is to be desired, 
but, in the meantime, Mr. Hartley’s book is a 
step in the right direction, and we know of no- 
thing better at present existing. The plates 
are reproduced from Fau’s costly work, and 
are supplemented with drawings from Scha- 
dow’s work on ‘ Proportion,’ and with repro- 
ductions from photographs of the living model 
in action. Mr. Hartley has added a_ short 
treatise on ‘*The Art of Modelling,’’ which 
his great practical knowledge should make very 
useful to beginners. 


—The little tract by Mr. E. C. Clark, Regius 
Professor of Civil Law, entitled ‘Greek and 
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Other Studies at Cambridge’ (Cambridge: 
Macmillan & Bowes), reminds us that Oxford 
and Cambridge are definitely confronted with 
the Greek problem, that is to say, the question 
whether students shall be admitted and take 
their degree without Greek, substituting some 
equivalent in the modern languages. The 
question was formally raised about a year ago 
by the teachers of the preparatory schools; 
and it was to come before the University of 
Cambridge in the month of October. A 
great hue and cry was started at once in the 
Times and the magazines. The Saturday Re- 
view may be taken to represent the irrecon- 
cilables who will not yield an inch to the 
Philistines. It is true the ‘‘ Philistines’ are, 
in this case, a large number of University 
graduates who, if they know anything, ought 
to know their classics; and this fact has been 
pointed out in a sober and moderate article in 
the October Contemporary Review, written by 
Mr. J. E. C. Welldon, Headmaster of Har- 
row. Mr. Welldon himself, if his initials do 
not mislead us, is a translator of Aristotle’s 
‘Politics’; and if that is the case, he must bea 
peculiarly hardened Philistine, who has re- 
sisted abundant means of grace. Mr. Welldon 
unfolds the necessities which lay at the bottom 
of the teachers’ appeal—the multiplicity of 
subjects created by modern methods and dis- 
coveries, and the pressure which these bring to 
bear on both schools and universities; and 
again the significant fact that of all the boys 
attending the public schools in England, only 
one-half at present study Greek at all. The 
other half are turned away from the doors of 
the universities, though many desire to enter, 
but cannot spare the time for the ‘‘open 
sesame ’’ of Greek. To this class the Saturday 
Review answers, ‘‘ If you don’t like the terms 
of the universities, stay away; but don’t try 
to corrupt and debase their methods. ’’ 


—This stanch position, too, is the one Mr. 
Freeman takes in a reply to Mr. Welldon just 
published in the Contemporary Review. Mr. 
Freeman has made as good use of his Greek as 
any man alive; and his words are very 
weighty. He is, in fact, the Achilles of the 
conflict; and the boys of Harrow must feel 
that no merely mortal schoolmaster can stand 
before him. For Mr. Freeman insists ‘‘ not 
that Greek shall be thrown aside, but that it 
shall be better taught.’? With that frankness 
which is his peculiar gift, if not his grace, he 
even goes so far as to say that the headmasters 
in the public schools teach Greek very badly. 
He wants them to teach it ‘‘ scientifically, that 
is, rationally and easily.’’ His specific for this 
is to make the boys acquainted as early as pos- 
sible with Grimm’s law, and to show them 
from the very beginning of their study the 
relations and identities of kindred words in the 
Greek and in modern languages. He thinks 
that this method will brighten the path even 
of ‘‘ Passmen,’’ and will ease their painful 
career. Every one who has a word to say ad- 
mits that the ‘‘ Passmen’’ are in a very bad 
way; that their taste of the Pierian Spring is 
the merest bubble. It may be the ‘‘ symbol 
and badge of an educated man,’’ but it is far 
from being the ‘‘ roof and crown of a liberal 
education.’’ It is this fact, admitted by every 
one, which induces Prof. Clark to take a mid- 
dle position in the controversy. He, too, is an 
‘*old classical man,’’ a lover of Greek, who 
would not part with his Greek for any modern 
language. He is disposed to smile at the 
holy zeal of those who would save the ‘‘ pass ”’ 
course as a bulwark of sound learning. He 
would prefer to make it a real bulwark if 
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possible; and, in default of that, to substitute 
some genuine subject in modern languages. 
Like Prof. Goodwin, he believes heartily in 
the collegiate functions of the University. But 
he has more faith than Prof. Goodwin in the 
possibilities of the ‘‘ Cottagers ’’—that large 


University is to have a good time and plenty 
of athletics, under a certain amount of moral 
restraint.’’ He has even a good word to say 
for the outcome of their taste for sports. He 
has a humane faith that, if the University will 
only bestir itself, it will find the means of 
awakening and appealing to the dormant 
talents of these Bounderbys of the educational 
world. 


—Last comes an eloquent pamphlet of fifty- 
two pages, by Mr. J. K. Stephen, M.A. (Cam- 
bridge: Macmillan & Bowes), which defends 
compulsory Greek from all points of view, and 
which is chiefly valuable because Mr. Stephen 
offers himself as an example of a class of men 
who, if alternatives had been permitted in his 
day, would never have tasted Greek, and 
would therefore, by his own account, have lost 
a great boon and blessing. How thorough- 
going is his sense of this blessing may be seen 
from the following confession: 

‘*T have said that I am not, and never was, 
never shall be, and never should have been a 
Greek scholar. But I began Greek before I 
was ten, and did not leave off studying it daily 
during term time until I was nearly twenty. 
I am afraid to reckon up the time which I must 
have devoted to reading Greek, and endeavor 
ing to master the rudiments of Greek gram- 
mar. I think it highly probable that I have 
forgotten more Greek than I remember. | 
cannot point to any practical or pecuniary ad- 
vantage derived by me directly from the study 
of Greek. But I can honestly say that I do not 
regret a single hour of those which I spent in 
the study of the language, nor is there any sort 
of knowledge which I would rather have im 
bibed than even that part of my boyish know 
ledge of Greek which I have forgotten.”’ 

It is evident that Mr. Stephen is under the 
spell and cannot be argued with. But his en 
thusiasm, which Mr. Charles Francis Adams 
would call fetishism, must be shared by a 
large number of University men who are not 
professional scholars. This is proved by the 
decisive vote which October 
The assemblage was the largest ever known in 
the Senate Hall of Cambridge, and the majori 
ty against considering an alternative for 
Greek was 525 to 185. This ‘‘latest Marathon”’ 
was a triumph beyond the dreams of the 
classical men. It declares emphatically that, 
for some time to come, those who covet the 
luxury of a degree from Cambridge (or Ox 
ford) must get some tincture of Greek, and 
must put up with the occasional 
niences of acquiring it. Mr. Freeman’s com- 
plaint of badly taught Greek is probably true 
of England, and is much more true of the 
larger part of the United States. But the 
minor Greek course in English universities is 
indefensibly weak, and would probably be 
strengthened by being forced to compete with 
any solid alternative in modern subjects. 
There is nothing to be said for a subject which 
is superficially acquired and thoroughly for- 
gotten. The movement was, therefore, not an 
assault on Greek culture; it was in the hands 
of the friends of the humanities. In our own 
country the corresponding movement was in 
the hands of the Goths and Vandals—the class 
who never knew the language and its histori 
cal position, or the class of whom it might be 
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—A correspondent writes to us from London: 
‘*The exhibitions of the New English Art 
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Club are always the best worth going to in 
London, and this year its members have de 
cided to give a winter as well as a summer 
show. The result, as one sees it now in the 
Dudley Gallery in Piccadilly, justifies their de 
cision. However, it must be acknowledged 
that the great value of the present collection 


: 7‘ bis | depends upon two large studie v Sargent 
class who think that ‘‘ the raison d’étre of the | “SP*™ pon two large studies by Sargent, 


who belongs to the Club, and three canvases 
which come from outside—by Degas and Monet, 
who have been accepted as masters by the 
group of men calling themselves London Im 
pressionists. Not another show in London 
just now can produce anything to rival 
these fine pictures. That which makes Mr 
Sargent’s contributions of special interest is 
the contrast they present one to the other, 
being striking jaadiaiees of the scope of his 
power, which his critics as a rule declare limit 


ed. He has been told again and again that 
he could not finish a picture if he wanted 
to, and now, by way of giving the lie to 
all these critics, he has sent to the Dud 


ley Gallery a study of the nude dangerous 


ly academic in its finish, but showing 
a knowledge of drawing and modelling sel 
dom surpassed. This finish, though his ad 


mirers do not care for too many examples of 
it, is appropriate enough in the painting of still 


life. But when it comes to an impression of 
movement, as in the ‘Javanese Dancer.’ 
then Mr. Sargent returns to the methods 


which he has long since made familiar, and his 
dancer has all the vitalitv and vigor, the actu 
ality and go, of his *‘Carmencita.” It is a 
very powerful impression and very tine in color, 
and, unfortunately for the other members of 
the Club, their work cannot well stand compa 
rison with it. It rare a Deg 
in London that his study of ballet-girls is : 
event in the London art world. That which 
gives it a special interest is that it was begun 
as a black-and-white drawing for the J//ustraf 
ed News, but the editor, heedful of the morals 
of his readers, would have none of it, and then 
Degas worked it over in oils and pastels, caring 
everything for the artistic effect produced, 
nothing for the means employed. Monet has 
been oftener seen and more successfully copied 
But the fact that these two canvases are lent 
by Mr. Sargent will explain at once that they 
are not among his least distinguished. If th 
other exhibitors cannot yet rival-the work of 
Sargent, Degas, and Monet, that thev take it 
asa model is at least a hopeful sign in a coun 
try which believes in the Royal Academy and 
accepts the colored supplement of the * Christ 
mas Annual’ for its standard of art 
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NEW ENGLAND COLONIAL FURNITURE 
The Colonial Furniture of New England: A 
Study of the Domestic Furniture in Use in 
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contribution to our knowledge of 
it not 
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large and beautiful volume a 
the topics 
As he 


came the 


discussed, is exhaustive 


desire of 
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the origin, age, 
of New England isa very difficult 


or merit of the older furniture 
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hing. In 


the first place, such furniture rarely bears up 





on it any exact date; secondly, the material is 


largely the same as that loved in Europe; 
thirdly, the patterns are necessarily European ; 
and lastiv, for the past ten vears the fashion 
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able demand for genuine 
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eign countries. The result is, that the collee 
tor must still be mainly guided by the appear 
ance of the article, and especially by the place 


where it is found, in order to decide when and 


where it was manufacturad in colonial New 
England. Dr. Lyon has had the great ad 
vantage of being an early collector in the pro 
ductive region of Connecticut. He has consult 


ed and compared the acquisitions of a kindred 


collector in Massachusetts, and he is thus able 


to classifv specimens and to assign an approxi 


mate age to many of the more prominent styles 
He has also made a most careft nvestivation 
into the inventories on record in Boston and 
Hartford, and into the advertisements of deal 


ers in furniture during the eighteenth century 





with results of which we shall speak later 

As to extraneous evidence as to the age of 
certain pieces of furniture, little can be f 
Family tradition is verv unreliable, or at best 
can hardly extend bevond a century with n h 
precision. Mention in wills and invent 
though of the highest value in showing the 
amount and kind of fur re in tse 1 et 
generation since the settlement of tl trv 
rarely serves to identify t x n = 
Dr. Lvon cites a chest dated in 1608, and has 
seen a few others of a ttt ul pert \ 
few desks and bureaus ma s scribed 
the one at which we w has a secret awe 
on the sid f which is written Wim. Patten 
his Desk Made by Wm. Danforth In the vear 
7H. *’ Then, in anotl hand and k 
Josa. Patten His Desk. G 1 to him bvw his 
Father the Year IS) Rut chairs, tables 
and side- boards affornl few te tat s to the 
pen of the seribt 
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ernor and Coun f Massachusetts was ce 
posited the Old State House, it was found 
that its frame was made of black walnut. Al 
though the tradit vas strong that this table 
was in use before the Revolution, the cabinet 
maker was in doubt because the frame was 
made of black walnut. He thought that this 
was a modern use of the wood, until research 
showed the fact, which Dr. Lyon emphasizes 
that, between 1740 and 1760, black walnut was 
the wood most in vogue As to mahogany, our 


ws that it was in use in London in 


T24, but it was for sale in Philadelphia in 1708 


} and in use for furniture in Boston in 1782. 


Thirdly, as to patterns anddesigns: it seems 
to be past doubt that no distinctive style has 
ever originated in New England, at least dur 
The first emigrants 


furniture of 


ing the colonial period 
them 
During the period of our de 


brought with or less 


English make. 


more 


| pendence upon England she furnished the fash 


| ions and a certain amount 


of the articles, and 
our workmen naturally copied their English 


models. Dr. Lyon points out that the English 


| designer, Chippendale, whose name is so often 


taken in vain by the dealer of to-day, publish 
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rector ’ in 1754, and that his plates were doubt- 
less used by our joiners. Yet his name does 
not occur in connection with any furniture 
here, and the attribution of this style to him is 
very, very modern. In 1787 Heppelwhite pub- 
lished in London designs for ‘ Secretaries and 
Bookcases’; in 1794 Sheraton published ‘ The 
Cabinet-maker and Upholsterer’s Drawing- 
Book.’ These guides are, therefore, compara- 
tively modern, leaving a century and a half 
preceding, during which American joiners 
were producing furniture. 

One thing is certain: our ancestors brought 
with them the tools and the knowledge for du- 
plicating any work which they had seen at 
home. They found here at their very doors an 
unlimited supply of all kinds of wood free to all. 
They developed the art of working in wood in 
all its main branches, and ‘‘ whittling ’’ be- 
came a Yankee specialty. The stone cottages 
of England were here superseded by houses of 
wood, and ship-building became one of the 
main industries of New England. We cannot 
doubt that cabinet - making took root here 
early, and the wonder is not that so much re- 
mains, but that so much has disappeared. 
Only two explanations are possible: one, that 
pine was largely used and supplied all tempo- 
rary wants; the other, that the ever-varying 
moods of fashion have caused the destruction 
of things no longer in vogue. We know that 
our principal houses, churches, and public 
buildings were designed from the best pub- 
lished authorities, and we may be sure that 
English fashions in furniture were rapidly 
transmitted hither. But much must have been 
left to the individual taste of the workman, 
and the variations, within certain limits, seem 
to have been endless. In fact, the one disap- 
pointment which the reader will have in Dr. 
Lyon’s book is, that his numerous and excel- 
lent illustrations will rarely give exactly the 
same form of desk, side-board, or 
chair which may be under examination. 

To return to the details of the volume: Dr. 
Lyon treats specifically of chests, cupboards, 
chests of drawers, desks, chairs, tables, and 
Receptacles are naturally divided into 
these classes, according to use, viz.: for hold- 
ing clothing, for table utensils and ornaments, 
The simplest piece 


bureau, 


clocks. 


and for books or writing. 
of furniture is the chest, an article of great 
antiquity, and many such boxes doubtless were 
brought over by the first colonists. Then 
chests were made with one or two drawers, 
e.g., ‘the chest with a drawer” mentioned in 
the inventory of the Rev. Nathaniel Rogers 
of Ipswich, in 1655, cited by Dr. Lyon as the 
earliest date known to him. The citations and 
illustrations of chests in this volume leave no- 
thing to be desired. 

To cupboards much attention is given, and 
our author has traced out the varieties with 
much patience and ingenuity. The examples 
figured are very interesting, and do full justice 
to what was the main pride of the halls of our 
richer citizens. Chests of drawers, bureaus, 
and dressing-tables are described in detail, and 
due note is made of the varieties. Chests of 
drawers with short legs were superseded by 
those with long legs, and these again become 
indistinguishable from tables with drawers. 
Desks in the same way begin with a mere chest 
with a sloping lid, a portable appliance to be 
placed on a table. Then legs were added, 
drawers appended, and the interior arranged 
with pigeonholes and drawers either obvious or 


secret. Then the bookcase was placed on top, 


and the secretary became a well-known piece 
of furniture. 
The department of chairs would require a 
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book to itself, if every variety should be re- 
corded. Dr. Lyon gives some beautiful speci- 
mens and notices many interesting facts. The 
earliest chairs seem to be of simple, massive 
forms. The legs are square, or simply orna- 
mented by round portions, the backs mode- 
rately high, the seats of leather, cloth, or 
rushes. High-backed and elaborately carved 
chairs of course occur more rarely, and bandy- 
legs seem to have been taken from Holland to 
England by William of Orange. The well- 
known claw-foot holding a ball is said to be 
primarily Chinese. Dr. Lyon finds ‘* 6 crow- 
foot chairs’’ in the inventory of Benjamin 
Ivory of Boston in 1737. 

His illustrations and citations rather point 
to the conclusion that from 1650 to 1750 the 
form of chairs was simple, whether in square 
frames or round, but that the so-called 
‘* Chippendale ’’ style reached us by the middle 
of the last century, and thenceforward the 
open-backed, airy, and elegant forms which 
characterize this mode were adopted by our 
artisans. Cane chairs, we are surprised to 
notice, are mentioned in Boston in 1689, while 
the earliest mention in England is only 1679. 
Windsor chairs appear in New York in 1758 
and in Philadelphia in 1736. In figure 74 we 
have a specimen of a rocking-chair, the only one 
shown. In view of the fact that rocking-chairs 
are now called ‘‘American chairs’’ abroad, 
we wish the author had given more facts in 
regard to the invention of this form, Certain- 
ly rocking-chairs exist which date from colo- 
nial times as to the main portion, but rockers 
could of course be added at any time. Little 
is said about sofas or settees, though figure 81 
displays a charming ‘‘ double chair ’’ which 
deserves to be copied. 

Tables are discussed at full length, but beds 
not at all. We hardly understand the omis- 
sion of beds, since these were articles of large 
size and cost, constructed in many styles, and 
are now indispensable in fitting out a ‘*colo- 
nial’’ chamber. We hope that Dr. Lyon in- 
tends to write a special book on that subject, 
or a special chapter in his next edition. 

Finally, much information is given about 
clocks. The earliest were hung from the wall 
and were moved by a chain and weight, and 
possibly a few spring clocks were brought here. 
But about 1690 the tall pendulum clocks were 
produced, costing much more than the others, 
and these are found on our inventories. So 
many persons are specially interested in old 
clocks that this chapter of Dr. Lyon’s work 
will be widely appreciated. 

We have purposely refrained from making 
many extracts from this book, holding it to be 
unfair to the author to give ina brief state- 
ment facts which have cost him so much time 
and labor. It is a storehouse for the anti- 
quary, and, like Weeden’s ‘ Economic and So- 
cial History of New England,’ it shows what 
valuable information can be gleaned from the 
volumes of inventories in our older probate 
courts. Dr. Lyon’s success suggests that some 
central historical society might well undertake 
the collection of photographs of articles of 
furniture of established antiquity, to be for- 
tified by the evidence in each case. The glori- 
ous army of *‘ Kodak fiends ’’ might here be of 
great service, and a collection thus made 
would be of immense service in settling points 
which no one observer can fully reach. As it 
is, we do not doubt that the hearty welcome 
already given to Dr. Lyon’s book will renew 
the popular interest in the study of the domes- 
tic architecture of colonial times. 
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Life of Gustave Doré. With 138 illustrations 
from original drawings by Doré. By the 
late Blanchard Jerrold. London: W. H. 
Allen & Co. Large 8vo, pp. viii, 415. 

It is now nine years since Gustave Doré died. 

He was an officer of the Legion of Honor, had 

attained considerable wealth, and was proba- 

bly more widely known than any other artist 
cf his day. His name was a household word 
in two continents. Yet he died a disappointed 
and embittered man, and is proclaimed by his 
friends as a neglected and misunderstood 
genius. He was known the world over as the 
most astonishingly prolific illustrator of books 
that has ever lived; he wished to be known in 
France as a great painter and a great sculptor, 
and because the artists and critics of France 
never seriously recognized his claims to this 
glory, he seems to have become a victim of the 
mania of persecution, and his naturally sunny 
nature was over-clouded with moroseness and 
suspicion. No man has been more extrava- 
gantly lauded or more extravagantly con- 
demned. Hailed by some as the emulator and 
equal of the great names of the Italian Renais- 
sance, and considered a great moral force—a 

‘*preacher painter ’’—by others he has been 

denounced as ‘‘ designer in chief to the devil,”’ 

and described as a man wallowing in all foul- 
ness and horror, a sort of demon of frightful 


power. Both these extreme judgments are 
English. The late Blanchard Jerrold, an inti- 


mate friend and collaborator of the artist, 
takes, in the volume before us, the first view. 
Mr. Ruskin and Mr. Hamerton have taken the 
second. Doré’s own countrymen have never 
accepted either. Just where, between them, 
the truth lies, as we see it, we shall endeavor 
to show in this article. 

The main facts of Doré’s life may be dismiss- 
ed very briefly. He was born with a caul on 
the 6th of January, 1832, in the Rue Bleue at 
Strasbourg, near the Cathedral. About 1841 his 
father removed to Bourg, in the Department of 
Ain, where he was Chief Government Engineer 
of the Department. These two residences of the 
young artist are supposed to account for the 
mastery of Gothic architecture and of moun- 
tain scenery which his admirers find in his ma- 
ture work. He showed very early in life a pas- 
sion for drawing, and, as a small child, had 
always a pencil in his hand, which he begged 
to have ‘‘sharpened at both ends,’’ that he 
might work longer without interruption. His 
father intended him for an engineer, but he 
was determined from the first to be an artist. 
He was of a gay and jovial disposition, given 
to pranks and practical jokes, and of an athle- 
tic temperament. Théophile Gautier after- 
wards called him a ‘‘gamin de génie.’’ In 
1847, when he was fifteen years old, being in 
Paris with his parents, he called upon Philip- 
pon, the publisher, and showed him some of his 
sketches. M. Philippon looked at them and sent 
a letter to Doré’s parents persuading them to 
allow the boy to remain in Paris, and promis- 
ing them to begin using his work at once and 
to pay for it. Thus, without any study of 
art whatever, be began his career, and in a 
few years had produced a prodigious quantity 
of work, and was a celebrated man before he 

yas twenty. No one knows how many draw- 
ings he made. He ‘lived like an Arab,’’ 
worked early and late, and with astonishing 
rapidity made thousands of drawings for the 
comic papers, besides early beginning the pub- 
lication of independent books. One estimate, 
which Mr. Jerrold thinks excessive, credits 
him with having published 40,000 draw- 
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ings before he forty! Mr. Jerrold 
himself reckons 266 drawings done in one 
year. His ‘Labors of Hercules ’ was brought 
out in 1848, he was sixteen, and 
before he was twenty-seven he had published 


was 


when 


his * Holy Russia,’ his ‘ Wandering Jew,’ 
his illustrations to Balzaec’s ‘ Contes Drola 


tiques,’ to Rabelais, and many other authors. 
His best work was done at an age when most 
artists are painfully acquiring the rudiments of 
their art. We all know the books that fol 
lowed. 

Meanwhile, he was determined to be known as 
a great painter, and, while flooding the market 
with his countless illustrations, was working 
at great canvases of Biblical subjects, which, 
though the French would not accept them, 
were hugely admired in the Doré Gallery in 
London. Later he tried sculpture also, and 
his last work was a monument to Alexandre 
Dumas, which he made at his own expense and 
presented to the city of Paris. He died in the 
beginning of the year 1883, worn out with ex- 
cessive production—a great name, but an un 
satisfied man. 

Mr. Jerrold has divided his book into 
parts, dealing first with Doré the illustrator, 
and then with Doré the painter and sculptor. 
It is an eminently natural arrangement, and, 


two 


in our effort to arrive at Doreé’s true position 
in art, we cannot do better than to follow it. 
Doré’s earliest work was frankly that of a 
caricaturist. 
and a certain extravagant imagination, and 
caricature was his inevitable field. 
however, as Mr. Jerrold himself remarks, ** a 
caricaturist who seldom raises a laugh.*’ Not 
hearty fun, still less delicate humor, was his. 


He had a quick eye, no training, 


He was, 


In the higher qualities of caricature his contem 
poraries Daumier and Gavarni were vastly his 
superiors. An exuberance of grotesque fancy 
and a recklessness of exaggeration were his 
His earlier work, up to and 
to 
many minds it iseven painful—but it is unmis 
takably caricature of a dashing, savage sort. 
To our mind it remains his best work and that 
by which he is most likely to live. At least it is 
the work that formed him and fixed his charac- 
teristics, and an understanding of it 
tial to any judgment of him. 


dominant notes, 
including the Rabelais, is not really funny 


is essen 
The qualities 
and the defects of his later work—that which 
is most praised and most blamed in his produc 
tion—are inherent in the work of this period, 
and are best explained by a reference to the 
latter. 

Take, for instance, what has been denounce 
ed as his love of horrors and of foulness, his de 
He is scored for 
this as if he were one of that modern French 
with Regnault, 
who have revelled in the realistic presentation 


light in blood and massacre. 


school, beginning, perhaps, 
of executions and battles, and have sought to 
effect by sheer sensationalism what they could 
not by gentler means. It is surprising that his 
critics have not seen that Doré’s battles are 
always, even to the end, the battles of a cari 
ecaturist. His decapitated trunks, cloven 
heads, smoking hearts, arms. still fighting 
though severed from their bodies, are simply a 
debauch of grim humor. There is never the 
slightest attempt to realize carnage—only to 
convey, by the caricaturist’s exaggeration, an 
idea of colossally impossible bloodthirstiness. 
One may not enjoy this kind of fun, but to take 
it seriously, as the emanation of a gloomy and 
diabolic genius, is absurd. 

The same test is equally destructive of much 
of the praise Doré has received. He is con 
stantly spoken of, even by severe critics of his 
painting, iNustrator who iden 


as a great 
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tified himself with the mind of one great 
writer after another. But Dore identified 
himself with no one: he was always Dore. 


Even in these early drawings he cannot keep 
to the spirit of the text, though the 
jects suited him much better than many he 
tried later. There is a great deal of broad 
gayety and *‘ Gallic wit "in the ‘Contes Dro 
latiques,’ but it not 
Doré, and he has converted its most human 


sub 


Was broad enough for 
characters into impossible grotesques 

Another thing for which Dore is praised is 
Mr. Jerrold repeats 
more than once Doré’s phrase, ** T have lots of 


his wonderful memory. 


collodien in my head,’ and recounts how he 
could scarcely be induced to make sketches 
from nature, but relied upon his memory. He 
also speaks of Doré’s system of dividing and 
subdividing a subject, and noting the details 
in their places, so that he could reproduce the 
whole afterwards. This question of work from 
memory is one of the most vital for an under 
standing of Doré, and one of general interest 
in all matters of art, and is worth attention 

Of course a man who made hundreds of draw 

ings every vear could not work much from na 

But 
what is the nature of artistic memory, and how 
We think the truth 
is, that the artist who habitually works from 
memory fills in his details, not from memory of 


ture, and came to rely upon his memory 
does it perform its task ? 
the object, but from memory of the way he has 


He 


toa series of formulae that he has gradually ac 


formerly drawn similar objects. reverts 


cumulated. This man must have a cloak > This 
is the way a cloak is done. A hand’ Nothing 
can be easier; the hand formula is ready. The 


stock in trade of the professional illustrator and 
caricaturist is made up of a thousand such for 
mule—methods of expression that convey the 
idea readily enough to the spectator, but have 
little relation to fact. So it is that Dore never 
learned, in the true sense, fo drat. He had 
of shorthand 
which enabled him to convey his superabun 


made for himself a sort artistic 
dant ideas quickly and certainly to his public, 


but his drawing is what is called mannered in 
the extreme. Itisnot representation of nature 
at all, but pure formula and chic. He 


to be a master of drapery, but he never drew a 


is said 


He is said to show great 
knowledge of Gothic architecture, but he never 
drew In his 
later years he studied anatomy with great per 


single fold correctly. 


well a single colimn or finial 


severance, and advocated the necessity of dis 
section, saying, ** Ul faut fourrer le main de 
dans"’ 
the manner was formed, and he never drew a 


(You must stick your hand in it); but 
leg with a bone in it. 

With this equipment he 
Quixote, Dante, the Bible 
he shows no sympathy 


illustrated Don 
Is it that 


with the grand sim 


strange 


plicity of Dante, or the subtle humor of Cer 


vantes, and that we can only be thankful that 


| he never completed his projected illustrations 


} cund beyond precedent, possessed a 
| strange drollery, 


to Shakspere’ Dore the illustrator was fe 
certain 
had a wonderful tlow of 
ideas, but was superticial, theatrical, and man 
nered, and as far from expressing real horror 
What 
say of Doré the painter and sculptor ? 

Mr. Jerrold 


Doré and Théophile Gautier in which the riles 


as from expressing real fun. shall we 


reports a discussion between 


of artist and man of letters are strangely m 


versed. ** Gautier and Doré.*" he says, ** dis 


| agreed fundamentally on the aims and methods 


of 
form 
Doré contended that art which said nothing, 
which c 


art Gautier loved) correctness, 


perfect 


the technique, in short, of art; whereas 


mveyed no idea, albeit perfect in form 
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and color, mise the highest quality and ratson 


détre of art What is plain from this is that 


Gautier was an artist and cared first of 
all for art, while Dor’ was never an art 
ist, properly speaking, at all, and never 


understood the artist's passion for perfection 


To Dore, what was neceswiry was to express 
himself anvhow—who cared if the stvle was 
defective, the drawing bad, the color cruck 


The idea was the thing. His admirers can defend 


him only on this ground, and they adopt of 
necessity the Philistine point of view. The art 
ists of Dore’s time and untry were very 
clear in their opinion The punters mays 
Mr. Jerrold, ** said he could not paint 

The sculptors admitted that he had teas im 
his groups, but he was not sculpturesque 
His friends protest against this judgment, and 
attribute it, ad nausea te malevolerns 
amd “Senvy What if his technique was les 
brilliant than that of Hals, they sav; what if 


his shadows are less transparent Chan those of 


Rembrandt (and they wal inke mo Menet 
COMPRUPISOnS He is teeming with noble 
thoughts,” and these will put his work na 


level with the masterpieces of the Ttaltan ues 











ters of the sixteenth century It is the Gon 
ception, the creation—-not the perfeet paunting 
of legs and arms aml heads, the harmonious 
grouping, the happy and deheoate coml ation 
of color-—bv which the becrver us held spe 
bound ALL these qualities, which his ad 
mnirers grudgingly admit that D had { 
are Classe} as rrye't lexterity amd an t 
considered worth a second thor 
This is the true literary gospel of art, but tt 
is one that no artast. ands ite Who has any 
true feeling for art. has ev rcoepted will 
ver accept Tt rhits is ePUots 
mav enha the va fa work of art 
ee re on aie P 
a tte but they have never preserved, and 
never will preserve, from eblivion bad painting 
r bad seul i stvle is t} artist if not 
Ww Inman; and of the two, beaut punting 
with n lea ata granting, for the sake of 
argument, that it exists). will ever be infinite 
Iv more valuable to the world than the lame 
expression of the blest thoughts What 
mav be the real value of Doreé’s thoughts is 
therefore a question with which we have no 
MCcern Whether they are trulv sublime, as 
his worshippers declare, or merely theatrically 
effective, as we believe, is really of no impor 
tance whatever The standard bv which he 
must lx idged is the standard of technical 


and bv this standard he is con 


achievement, 
demned, without stay of judgment on the plea 


of grandeur of conception \s painter and 


} 


seulptor, his lack of education and his great 


technical imperfections— his bad drawing, false 


light and shade, and crude color—relegate him 
Such 
reputation as he has is the result of the admira 

of art, but 


possessed of enough literary ability to trumpet 


for ever to a rank far below mediocrity. 


tion of those altogether ignorant 


abroad their praises of ‘* great conceptions,’’ 
and will as surely fade away to nothing as the 
reputation of such simple painters as Van der 
Meer 


painting as an art is loved and understood. 


or Chardin will continue to grow while 


DOBSON'S HOGARTH. 
William Hogarth 
Mead & Co 


of 
artists; 


By Austin Dobson. Dodd, 


Isl 
THE 


those of 


name Hogarth stands alone among 
he cannot be classed with any 
school, English or foreign, in method, style or 
subject; he created his own field, as he chose 


his own fashion of education. As he followed 
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no one, so no one has followed him. Isolated, 
sharply defined, of exceptionally original vigor, 
it is not strange that both the man and his 
works have always formed an attractive sub- 
ject for critics. No less than 108 titles are given 
in the Bibliography which fills thirty-nine 
pages and forms Part IL. of the present work, 
covering a period of 160 years, from 1731 to the 
current year. They are of worksof all degrees 
of magnitude, from the single sheet of a news- 
paper (as that of the issue of the North Briton 
of September 25, 1762, which contained the 
memorable attack of John Wilkes upon 
Hogarth) to the monumental folio containing 
the engraved plates from his works, or the 
fourteen volumes in German by Leichtenberg. 
Able critics—Horace Walpole, Lamb, Hazlitt, 
Hartley Coleridge, and Leigh Hunt, to say 
nothing of Thackeray, Dickens, and Dr. 
Brown—have left their records of the impres- 
sions made upor them by the works of this 
artist. Such an array of literary comment is 
certainly a proof of the strength of the man; 
but there was yet ample room and more, a 
crying necessity, for a book which should ac- 
complish that which Mr. Dobson’s does, name- 
ly: the presentation in a concise form of both 
the story of the artist’s life and a complete his- 
tory of his work in connected sequence, while al- 
so giving competent criticism both of the works 
themselves and of the previous accumulated 
criticism. Such a task can only be performed 
after the lapse of sufficient time, and the pe- 
riod had certainly been reached for this sub- 
ject. The book is an amplification of that 
written by the author ten years ago for the 
‘*Great Artists Series,’? but, with the excep- 
tion of the same admirable and interesting in- 
troductory chapter, has been entirely rewrit- 
ten. The complete bibliography, lists of prints 
and paintings, and the excellent index, are all 
virtually new, and occupy nearly one-half of 
the volume. 

Hogarth can never become hackneyed any 
more than can the great moral truths and 
phases of life which formed the almost exclu- 
sive subject of his pencil; and although the 
story of his life is meagre and contains no strik- 
ing episodes, the man himself will always be 
interesting, and will command respect from 
his strongly marked character and the valiant 
earnestness with which he championed his ideas 
and prejudices. The autographic ‘* Brief 
Sketch,’’ left by the artist and inherited from 
his widow by her cousin, Mary Lewis, from 
whom it was received by John Ireland, the en- 
thusiastic and sympathetic collector of Ho- 
garth’s works, in 1796, forms the basis of all 
that is known of the artist's life. He was born 
in London in 1697, and died there in 1764. He 
served an apprenticeship to a silver-plate en- 
graver, but deserted this trade for engraving 
on copper plate, working mainly from his own 
inspiration, although he attended later the 
school of Sir James Thornhill, where he might 
draw from the life when he chose other assist- 
ance than came from his own unaided powers 
It is interesting to note that 
upon the death of Sir James Thornhill in 1734, 
Hogarth, who had made a runaway match 
with his handsome daughter, inherited his 
academy in Covent Garden, and, associating 
with himself a number of artists, opened a 
‘* Life School’? in ‘‘ Peter’s Court, against 
Tom’s Coffee House in 8. Martin’s Lane.’’ ‘*In 
this institution most of the artists of the reign 
of George II. and the early part of the reign 
of George IIT. were trained; and its usefulness 
only ceased with the establishment of the Roy- 
al Academy, to which ‘its anatomical figures, 
busts, statues, etc.,’ were transferred in 1768,’’ 


of observation. 
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In 1735 Hogarth was mainly instrumental in 
obtaining an act of Parliament against pirati- 
cal print publishers: the ‘‘act’’? is usually 
spoken of as Hogarth’s, and the engravings of 
‘*The Rake’s Vrogress,’? which appeared in 
June, 1735, are probably the first which bear 
the words ‘* According to Act of Parliament, ’’ 
now so common upon engravings. In 1739 the 
Foundling Hospital, in which Hogarth took a 
warm interest, and for which he painted the 
portrait of Capt. Coram, the originator of the 
scheme, was established. This picture the art- 
ist considered bis best single portrait, and pos- 
terity agrees with him. The Hospital contains 
other paintings by Hogarth, and he was a 
‘*Governor and Guardian’’ of the institution. 
Thus he initiated the practice of decorating 
the Foundling Hospital with paintings, and, 
other artists following in his footsteps, this 
place ultimately became possessed of a remark- 
able collection, ‘* which made a visit to the 
Foundling the :nost fashionable lounge of the 
reign of George LL., and, by a succession of cir- 
cumstances, indirectly, but not less surely, 
brought about the establishment of the Royal 
Academy.”’ 

In 1748 he made a journey to France, and was 
arrested while sketching the ‘‘ Calais Gate,’’ 
but was shortly released. In 1753 he published 
his ‘Analysis of Beauty ’—a book which brought 
him but little credit and much animadversion, 
and which, although it contains a good deal of 
sound sense and shrewd observation, is poorly 
constructed and incoherent in idea as well as 
form. Its origin as given by the artist is 
piquant. In the portrait of himself, now in the 
National Gallery, he had represented upon his 
palette a serpentine line, with the words under 


it, ‘‘ The Line of Beauty and Grace.” ‘* No 
Egyptian hieroglyphic,’? he says, ‘‘ever 


amused more than it did fora time’’; and, 
adds Mr. Dobson, ‘‘so numerous were the re- 
quests which he received for a solution of the 
enigma that, after applying to several of his 
friends to take up the pen in his behalf, he 
finally made shift to explain his symbol in print 
himself."’ In 1749 he bought a ** villakin ’’ at 
Chiswick, on the banks of the Thames, and 
there he spent more or less of his summer time. 
His home still stands, as does also his formerly 
majestic mulberry tree. And in the church- 
yard at Chiswick he is buried. 

This is the skeleton of what would be called 
his life; but his real existence must be read in 
the prolific work he left behind as the result of 
a long and constantly occupied career. Mr. 
Dobson gives a list of about two hundred 
prints engraved by Hogarth himself after his 
own works, and about as many more by other 
engravers after his designs—some of these pos- 
sibly also in part by him. Besides these about 
two hundred and sixty paintings are enume 
rated. The record of this voluminous work is 
all set down in the most orderly manner in the 
present book, and, without going into tedious 
detail, Mr. Dobson gives the main facts relat- 
ing to the creation and history of all the more 
important series as well as individual works, 
with such original criticism as is needful, and 
also very full citation in the text (but more 
especially in the admirable foot-notes, which 
abound) from earlier criticism. The treat- 
ment of the subject could scarcely be bet- 
ter, for here is gathered together and placed 
in systematic form all that it is 
necessary to know of the artist and his 
work. The student will find here either what 
he seeks, or trustworthy indication of where 


simple, 





| to seck it. A large number of full-page il- 
| lustrations adorn the book, among them 


| twelve photogravures most admirably exe- 
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cuted: one of these, the well-known portrait of 
the artist with his dog, in the National Gal- 
lery, forms the frontispicce. The book is a 
most attractive one with its heavy uncut 
leaves, faultless type and wide margins—all a 
fitting framework for the interesting story, 
charmingly told, which it contains. 

We cannot follow Mr. Dobson in his parti- 
culars, but we may be pardoued for quoting 
the following passages from his introduction, 
which present, in a forcible and condensed 
form, a vivid picture of the nature of Hogarth’s 
genius and the character of his work: 

‘*He gives us,’’ says the author, ‘‘unro- 
manced and unidealized, ‘the form and pres- 
sure,’ the absolute details and accessories, the 
actual mise-en-scéne, of the time in which ho 
lived. But he has done much more than this. 
He has peopled his canvas with its dramatis 
person, with vivid portraits of the more 
strongly marked actors in that cynical and 
sensual, brave and boastful, corrupt and pa- 
triotic age. . . He was a moralist after 
the manner of eighteenth-century morality, 
not savage like Swift, not ironical like Field- 
ing, not tender-hearted at times like John- 
son and Goldsmith; but unrelenting, uncom- 
promising, uncompassionate. He drew vice 
and its consequences in a thoroughly literal 
and business-like way, neither sparing nor 
extenuating its details, wholly insensible to its 
seductions, incapable of flattering it even for a 
moment, preoccupied simply with catching its 
srecise contortion of pleasure or pain. In all 
is delineations . Wwe see Justice and 
Vengeance following hard upon the criminal. 
He knew, no doubt, as well as we, that not sel- 
dom (humanly speaking) the innocent are 
punished and the guilty go at large. What 
matter! that message should not be preached 
by him, at any rate. So he drew his ‘ Bogey’ 
bigger, if possible, and drove his graver deep- 
er in the copper. What antecedents, 
what progress of circumstance, what special 
conditions produced this unique and individual 
artist in an era of mediocrities? . . When 
all is said and done, the reader will probably 
find no more satisfactory reply to the question 
than this: that he was a great and exceptional 
genius, not to be entirely accounted for by any 
preconceived theory respecting his race, bis 
epoch, or his environment.’’ 

The satiric and comic elements are those 
which first attract in the prints of Hogarth, 
and superficially he is probably considered a 
humorist pure and simple; but so closely inter- 
woven are ‘‘ bliss and woe *’ in the ‘* thread of 
human life ’’ that, under all, we may see, per- 
haps, ‘‘the bitter smile beneath the painted 
grin he wore.’’ The little print called ‘* Finis, 
or The Bathos,’’ the last work he did, but a 
few months before his death, is a startling 
commentary on the facetious element in all his 
works. What could be more pathetic than this 
representation of chaos as the end of all effort? 
Both the ‘‘sublime’’ in art, which he had 
vidiculed without ceasing, and the naturalis- 
tic, which he had practised—virtue and vice 
—all things come alike to the same goal! One 
can searcely lay down this book without the 
strongest feelings of respect and admiration 
for this valiant preacher against vice and 
sham; for his clear and strong intellectual 
quality, and for the untiring energy with 
which he occupied the years of a long life. 


MILLER ON THE CONSTITUTION, 


Lectures on the Coustitution of the United 
States. By Samuel t'reeman Miller, LL.D., 
late an Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. New York and 
Albany: Banks & Brothers. 1891. 

In receiving this legacy of a great judge, the 

people of the United States may congratulate 

themselves on their parsimony in the compen- 
sation of their higher officials. It is well 
known that Mr, Justice Miller, like his col- 
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league in the Supreme Court, the late Chief- 
Justice Waite, died poor. At any time dur- 
ing his distinguished judicial career 
have gained a fortune by resigning his office 
and accepting employment from the numerous 
and eager litigants who would have hastened 
to retain him on his own terms. But, with a 
spirit of independence and of patriotic duty 
which characterized him through life, he pre 
ferred to continue in the discharge of his high 
functions at the sacrifice of his private inte 
Too much engrossed in his public duties, 


he could 


rests. 
and of too broad and generous a disposition to 
practise an economy not compatible with the 
dignity due to his station, he undertook, in 
order to increase his income, the task of de 
livering lectures to law students. Of the 
twelve lectures embraced in this volume, all 
but two were written for that purpose, and 
were read by him before a law school in the 
city of Washington in the winter of 1889 and 
the early spring of 1890. 

The career of Mr. Justice Miller was one of 
the most remarkable in judicial annals. He 
was not educated for the law, but for medi- 
cine; and it was at an age when most men have 
not only made a definitive choice of a profes- 
sion, but have also fairly got a start in the vo 
cation of life, that he studied law and came to 
the bar. But he had found the true sphere of 
his activity. At the time when he abandoned 
medicine for the law, he was a citizen of the 
State of Kentucky, and, with his positiveness 
of conviction and frankness of expression, he 
was inevitably drawn into the agitation, then 
daily becoming more acute, on the subject of 
slavery. Like most men of the time and place 
who possessed the means, he was an owner of 
slaves. With him, however, opposition to the 
extension of slavery soon grew intoa confirmed 
repugnance to slavery itself, and, taking his 
slaves with him, he went to lowa and set them 
free. With this change of residence and of 
political and social conditions, we may regard 
his career as actually begun. His progress at 
the bar was sure and rapid. While he could 
scarcely have been widely read and learned in 
the law, he possessed a strong common sense, ¢ 
force of character, and a firm grasp of prin 
ciples, which could not fail to secure for him 
an influence over the courts, as well as over his 
brethren at the bar. 

His elevation to the bench, after what must 
be considered as a comparatively brief period 
in the study and pursuit of his profession, took 
place when sectional feeling was intense and 
bitter, and when those who, in the political 
and legal controversies raised by the attempt 
at secession, had ranged themselves on the side 
of the Union, might have found a ready excuse, 
as many of them did, for exalting the restored 
national authority above previously accepted 
constitutional restrictions, and bearing down 
the opposition of those who contended for the 
right of local self-government. It can hardly 
be pretended that Mr. Justice Miller was lack- 
ing in a disposition to assert the supremacy of 
the national Government, or that he would 
have been compelled to yield to any man in 
the ardor or constancy of his desire for the 
establishment of that supremacy. 
his earlier opinions contain vehement and pas- 
sionate expressions of his feelings on that sub- 
ject. At the same time, he had the wisdom to 
look to the end. While he abhorred the attempt 
to destroy the Federal Government by force of 
arms, he was equally opposed to the tendency 
to revolutionize it through the forms of law. 
Like Lincoln, desired to restore ‘‘ the 


Some of 


he 


Union as it was,’ and, after remedying the de- 
fects that made the attempt at 


Lisuluon 
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sible, he wished to inaugurate again the reign 
of the Constitution. 

It was not long before he had occasion to 
and For the 
purpose of extirpating the causes of the war 
and safeguarding the future, the Thirteenth, 
Fourteenth, and Fifteenth 
adopted, to secure freedom and _ political en 


assert maintain these views. 


Amendments were 


franchisement to those who had formerly been 
The Su 
to deter 
these amendments 


oppressed, and equal rights to all. 
called 
ot 
Slaughter-house cases,*’ 
the 
of 


animals 


preme Court Was soon upon 


mine the scope and effect 


in the ** which grew 


out of an act passed by Legislature of 
for the regulating the 
of for food 
within the limits of the city of New Orleans, 


Louisiana purpose 


business slaughtering 
As this end was sought to be accomplished in 
the act by the granting of an exclusive right 
of killing animals within those limits to a cor 


| poration, the butchers of the city brought suit 


to enjoin the corporation from exercising the 
right, on the ground that the Legislature of 


| the State had, by the creation of a monopoly, 








invaded their rights, and thus infringed the 
new amendments. When the case came up 
for decision, the court was found to be di 
vided. Four of the judges held that the act 
was violative of the amendments, and 
therefore invalid. Five of the judges, how 
ever, held otherwise, and among them was 


Mr. Justice Miller, who delivered the opinion 
of the court. The question on which the court 
was sharply divided was whether the amend 
ments should be construed broadly, so as to 
curtail the general powers of the States under 
the Constitution as affecting rights of person 
and property, or whether they should be con 
fined in their application by the consideration 
of the special purposes which they were de 
Mr. Justice Miller held 
that they should be so contined ; and, after ad 


signed to accomplish, 


verting to the fact that the real danger to the 
perpetuity of the Union disclosed by the civil 
war Was in the capacity of the States alone, or 
in combination, to organize resistance to the 


| general Government, he said: 


‘* Unquestionably this has given great force 


|} to the argument, and added largely to the 


number of those who believe in the 
of astrong national Government. 

ever pervading this sentiment, and he 
may have contributed to the adoption of the 
amendments we have been considering, we do 
not see in those amendments any purpose & 


Necessity 
But, how 


wever it 


| destroy the main features of the system. Un 


der the pressure of all the excited feeling gro\ 

ing out of the war, r statesmen have still bx 

lieved that the existence of the States with 
powers for domestic and local government, in 
cluding the regulation eivil rights—the 
rights of person and property—was essential to 
the perfect working of our complex system of 
government, though they have thought proper 
to impose additional limitations on the covern 
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ments of the States, and to confer additional 
power on that of the United States. But 


whatever fluctuations may be seen in the his 
tory of public opinion on this subject during 
the period of our national existence, we think 
it will be found that this court, so far as its 
functions required, has always held with a 
steady and an even hand the balance between 
State and Federal power, and we that 
such may continue to be the history of its rela- 
tion to that subject so long as it shall have du 
ties to perform which demand of it a construc 
tion of the Constitution, or of any of 
parts.*’ 
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ite 
is 


believe that Mr 
Miller regarded the delivery of this opi 


There is reason to Justice 


hion as 


one of the acts, if not, indeed, 


Most iniportant 


as probably it was, the most important act, of 
his judicial life. In his lecture delivered in 


June, ISST, before the alumni of the law de- | 
partment of the University of Michigan, on 
the subject he Supreme Court, he gives an 


| energetic, 





of the 


Canes, 


interesting exposition decision in 


** Slaughter-house and says 












Aithouch this decision did not meet t 
approval of four out of nine of the judges 
some points on which it rested, vet ; 
sentiment, as found in tl Tress ard im t 
universal acquiescence which it nm ved 
cepted it with great unanimity \ 
while the question of the « t? : . 
amendmeats, and parti irly the } rte 
has often been before the Supe ( 
the United States, no attem t 
disregard this elementary decis Y 
of the three new Constitutional Amendmes 
upon the relations of the State Werntments 
the Federal Government has bb t arn 
it may be considered now as i that, w 
the exception of the specific provisions in t 
for the protection of the personal rights t 
citizens and people of the United States, and 
the necessary restrictions mn t , anes 
the States for that puryxx with tl " 
to the powers of the general Government 
enforce those provisions, no substa ulcha 
has been made The necessitw of: t ure 
powers « mcadead by the ¢ stitu ‘ , atiy 
to the Federal Government, and tl prnaal 
cessitv of the autonomy of t} States a it} 
power to regulate thei st tt “1 win 
as the reat features of ir com] < 
goverment. ”’ 

The lecture in which the passa just 
is found forms the « t = . tweis 
printed in the prosent v \ i : 
two not read before tf ‘ is VW 
ton, the ot ! by 
Mr. Just Mi t . 
ISS7, at Philad t : { 
the one hundmalth t \ ‘ tt rN 
and promulgation the ¢ This 
oration is so widely a * v k that 
it would be supert! 
her It is sufl : 
vy whoa! +f P } , ‘ . } ‘ } . 
in wn L Usa Was i ‘ ws AL 
expounder of the ¢ stitution, that he was 
chosen to pr t t ~ 
sion Bu t av be sa . arly 
ey es tha spu t { <j™ iw ow } 
was a controlli int! ‘ Mr. Jus Mil 
ler’s career 
‘I but repeat.”’ he said 1 language of 
the Supreme Court of 1 L i States when 
I sav that in this t « is s nie 
No man is so high as b e tl \ No 
Wicer of the Gover t \ lis rn urd it 
with impunity To this in and native re 
gard f law, as a governing power, we are 
. 5 . 
indebted largely for the wonderful success and 
prosperity of 1x t . rity of 
our rights Let upon my 
fellow intrymen, and especially upon the 
tion of them, ¢t examine with 
Ti eiTh ly w ft? ’ - f govern 
f swial life, and if they do not rest 

i f veneration and respect 
for law as bond of social existence, let 
them be distrusted as al to human hap 
pPiness. 

The ten lectures ce i} re the law 
school in w asi rt rest veiy re ile to 
Th pl f Constru ‘3 Con 
stituth Execut Branch of the 
Gover ‘The Separate Powers of the 
Senate House of Representatives,’ 





**The Power of Taxation,’’ ‘‘ Naturalization 


and Citizenship,’’ ‘‘ The Judicial Power of the 
United States,”’ the ‘* Regulation of Commerce 
among the States,’’ ‘‘ The Right of Trial by 
Jury,’ the ‘‘ Impairment of the Obligation of 
Contracts,"’ and the ‘‘ Limitations upon the 


Powers of the States."’ It would be impossible 


within the compass of a review 


critical discussion of 


to attempt a 
these lectures, but it may 
be said that they present in clear and bold out- 
line the great fundamental principles governing 
The style is direct, 
and lucid, such as becomes one who 


our constitutional system 


speaks with authority. 
But we should do injustice to this publica- 
tion if failed to the of its 


we notice work 
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editor, Mr. J. C. Bancroft Davis, the accom- 
plished reporter of the Supreme Court. The 
spirit in which he has performed his task can- 
not better be described than by quoting from 
his preface the following passage: ‘‘I have 
endeavored to present this work to the pro- 
fession and the public in a manner worthy of 
the great judge who has passed away, so far 
as the limited time given me and my duties to 
the court would allow, It has been to 
me a labor of love to follow in the footsteps of 
whose great intellect, probity, manli- 
ness, and directness of purpose were recog- 
nized by the whole nation; whose amiable 
character was admired by all who knew him; 
and whose friendship I was permitted to en- 
joy for nearly a quarter of a century.’’ To 
each lecture Mr. Davis has added an explana- 
tory note, and, in order to make the work 
complete as at once a treatise and a text-book, 
he has also written a supplemental chapter 
containing references to minor provisions of 
the Constitution not discussed in the lectures. 
He has also embodied in an appendix a col- 
lated copy of the Constitution, with full re- 
ferences to the cases in which it has been con- 
strued or discussed, as well as collated copies 
of the Articles of Confederation and of Ran- 
dolph’s and Pinckney’s drafts for a constitu- 
tion. The presswork of the book is a credit 
to the publishers, and leaves nothing to be de- 
sired. We cannot doubt that this important 
work will receive, as it deserves, a warm and 
generous reception at the hands not only of 
statesmen and lawyers, but also of teachers 
and students of Constitutional history. 


one 


The Hours of Raphael in Outline. 

E. Williams. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
WHERE are, or where were, the famous 
‘*Hours’’ of Raphael ? is a question which has 
very often been asked; and the answer has 
generally been, No one knows; or, They say 
they were somewhere in the Vatican, but no 
one knows where. Miss Mary E. Williams, for 
many years a resident in Rome, undertakes to 
answer this question in the beautiful volume 
just published by Little, Brown & Co. Cer- 
tainly all persons interested in the painting of 
the Renaissance, and more particularly in that 
of Raphael, would be devoutly thankful for 
any light thrown upon the origin of these well- 
known figures, and would welcome any con- 
vinecing arguments which should finally dissi- 
pate the mist of uncertainty which has always 
enveloped them. Probably few of the minor 
works of art of this class have received more 
attention from the general art-loving public 
than these ‘‘ Hours.’’ Their grace and sim- 
plicity attract at once. The numerous repro- 
ductions, gotten up in the most inexpensive 
form, are bought in large numbers by travellers, 
and not a few sojourners in Rome have carried 
away these simple mementoes, thereby laying 
the train for long researches in a vain attempt 
to discover the whereabouts and authorship of 
the originals. Students of a higher class have 
always known them from the folio volume of 
engravings, published in Paris in 1804-6, which 
contains prints of the twelve ‘‘ Hours’? finished 
by the burin by ten different engravers, but 
without text and with no clue to the original 
designer. 

This enshrouding mystery has added not a 
little to the fame and interest of the composi- 
tions. Has our author finally answered the 
question—or rather the questions, for there 
are two—Where were the ‘‘Hours’’? and, 
Who painted them? Her volume contains six- 
teen folio plates, comprising the twelve figures 
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, 
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of the ‘‘ Hours,’’ two repetitions with varia- 
tions after Piranesi, and two plates of the ceil- 
ing which they are said to have originally 
adorned. The accompanying text is clear and 
remarkably interesting; it gives an account of 
all the known facts, as well as the author’s de- 
ductions therefrom. 

In the Royal Stamperia in Rome is a rare 
and highly prized engraving of the ceiling of 
the Sala del Camino, one of the suite of six 
rooms in the Vatican called the ‘‘Sale Bor- 
gia,’’ from Alexander VI., a Borgia, who oc- 
cupied them during his pontificate (1492-1503). 
This engraving was photographed for the first 
time for the reproduction which forms Plate 1 
of the book now published. Neither the name 
of the engraver nor a date appears upon the 
engraving, but it was published by Monta- 
gnani, the well-known publisher of prints, who 
flourished in Rome about the middle of the 
eighteenth century, and it bears an inscription 
in Italian, translated by our author as follows: 
‘*Ceiling of the Sala Borgia in the Vatican 
Palace, where are expressed the Planets, the 
Hours of the Day, and the Signs of the Zodiac 
by the immortal Raphael Sanzio of Urbino.’’ 
In this print the ‘‘ Hours’’ as we know them 
appear, six on each side of the central panel. 
This would seem to prove with sufficient cer- 
tainty the original position of the designs, and 
so to answer the first question, ‘‘ Where were 
the ‘ Hours’ ?”’ 

But to accept the attribution of them to Ra- 
phael upon the sole authority of this anony- 
mous print, executed two hundred and fifty 
years after his death, is quite another matter. 
Neither does the author undertake to do this ; 
she adduces other, ‘at least circumstantial evi- 
dence. In 1500 the ceiling of the Sala del Ca- 
mino was blown down and destroyed by a vio- 
lent storm, the Pope being overwhelmed by the 
débris. Julius II. succeeded Alexander VI., 
and in 1508 summoned Raphael to Rome to 
decorate the stanze of the Vatican. This occu- 
pied him nine years, and after the death of 
Bramante in 1514 he continued the latter’s 
work upon the loggie. Just at the angle of the 
arcades which form thisfeature of the palace, 
and directly under one of the stanze, is the 
Sala del Camino, the frescoes and ceiling of 


which had been destroyed by the storm of the. 


year 1500. Leo X., who followed Julius II., 
began at least the decoration of this room, as 
is shown by the insertion of his name in each 
of its corners. This Pope never employed an- 
other master than Raphael. 

From these facts alone it seems highly prob- 
able, if not quite certain, that the designs at 
least of the floating figures on the ceiling were 
by the great master. Moreover, in 1516, Leo 
X. had made Raphael superintendent of anti- 
quities and excavations at Rome. The Baths 
of Titus were discovered with their rich trea- 
sures, among which are especially mentioned 
‘*the most beautiful mural paintings that had 
ever been seen.’’ Did some of these inspire 
the artist in his Vatican decoration? It is 
known that he employed many of his pupils, 
and notably Giulio Romano and Pierino del 
Vaga, to superintend the execution of his de- 
signs for numerous frescoes, and that Giovanni 
da Udine, who showed a special aptitude for 
this work, was made director of the grotesques 
and stucco ornament of the Sala del Camino. 
Pierino del Vaga was employed upon the ceil- 
ing, and continued to work upon it from the 
master’s designs till after his death in 1520. 

The form in which the designs have come 
down to us seems to indicate that they were 
not originally intended for the position which 
they eventually occupied, and the author sug- 
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gests that Raphael intended them for the thir- 


teen (sic) spaces opposite the windows in the 
loggia. This was uncompleted at the time of 
Raphael’s death, and its completion was post- 
poned till long afterwards. Miss Williams 
suggests that the pupils appropriated the ex- 
isting designs for the work more immediately 
in hand, to wit, the ceiling of the Sala del 
Camino. This, of course, is purely conjec- 
tural and of secondary importance. Apart 
from the proofs advanced, the author main- 
tains that the internal evidence of the figures 
plainly shows them to have been by the 
hand of the master whose ‘autograph is 
clearly visible to those who are thoroughly 
familiar with his work.’’ We cannot decide 
so confidently from the evidence of this volume, 
which consists of reproductions of tracings 
made by the author from outline prints en- 
graved, we know not exactly when, but certain- 
ly about 250 years after the artist’s death. These 
outlines, which are evidently most faithfully 
copied, are contained in a rare, if not unique, 
folio in the Romani Sarti library in Rome, and 
are by three engravers, two of them of un- 
known dates; the third, Ferdinando Mori, was 
born in 1775. 

As was said in the beginning, the medium 
through which the ‘‘Hours’’ have been known 
of late years is the volume published in Paris 
in 1804-6. The story goes that Canova caused 
these engravings to be made, but from what 
originals? An article in the London Notes and 
Queries (title, author, and date not given) 
states that in the seventeenth century ‘‘ ap- 
peared certain engravings in the style of Mare 
Antonio, the only artist who was allowed by 
Raphael to engrave his designs as soon as they 
were drawn and before he had begun to paint 
them, and in whose engravings some of the best 
works of Raphael (as his ‘‘ Lucretia’’) still sur- 
vive. These seventeenth-century engravings 
were universally called ‘‘ Raphael’s ‘ Hours.’ ”’ 
They thus (concludes Miss Williams) ‘‘ form 
the connecting link between Canova and Ra- 
phael.’’ These are all the known facts, and it 
seems to us that the conclusion may fairly be 
drawn, in view of the persistent tradition that 
Raphael was the artist, that the designs were 
by him. 

The book is a very beautiful one. Every 
portion—cover, text, and plates—has been pre- 
pared with the greatest care and with the hap- 
piest result. The reproductions are admira- 
ble, especially those of the whole ceiling, in 
which occurs an endless variety of the most 
minute Renaissance detail, rendered with strik- 
ing clearness and excellent tone. If any ad- 
verse criticism is to be made, it would be that 
some of the faces in the floating figures are a 
trifle heavy in touch; but this applies only toa 
part of them. We should have been glad, 
also, if the author had been able to give us 
some account of the present condition of the 
ceiling, and whether any vestiges of the figures 
remain. In point of fact, we believe that the 
whole ceiling has been whitewashed or stuc- 
coed over, and that nothing of the original 
decoration is visible. Altogether, this folio 
volume will form, not only a valuable addition 
to the literature of art for students, but a 
charming possession for all lovers of graceful 
and interesting designs. 

a 
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A most excellent and 


tonic 


agree 
It 
invigorates the 


and appetizer 
nourishes and 
tired brain and body, imparts 
vitality, 


functions. 


renewed energy and 


and enlivens the 


Dr, Ernraim BateMaAn, Cedarville 
N. J., savs: 

* T have used it for several years, not 
only in my practice, but in my own in 
dividual case, and consider it under all 
circumstances one of the best nerve 
tonics that we possess For menta 
exhaustion or overwork it gives re 
newed strength and vigor to the entire 
system.” 

Descriptive pamphlet free. 
t I 
Rumford Chemical Works. 1 idence, RI 


| ‘ re the word ** Horsford’s 
is on the labe All others are spurious. Never 
sold in bulk 
THE CATALOGUE Ol 
HARV jupegs U gigi RSITY 
For 1801] is r sak W. Christern, 254 
Fifth Ave... New York; tte nrell & Upham, 283 
Washington St... Boston: Charles W. Sever, Cam 
| bridge. 490 pp. Price, 75 cts.; postpaid, 85 cts 
We buy and <el! bille of exchange on 
Letters oud ceales Cable |ransfers of money to 
f Europe, Austrailia, and the Wes«t Indies; 
oO al-o make Collections an! issue Com 
Cc lit mercial and Traveciers’ Crediis, availa 
TECIL. die in al parts of the wor d. 
Brown Brothers & Co., Bankers, 
NO, 50 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


prising | 


Anton Rubinstein’s 


| new book, entitled “A Conversation on Mu-ic,” 
translated for the author by Mrs. John P. Morgan, 
will be ready for publication very shortly. Cloth, 


Copyright isvl, by 
CHARLES F. TRETBAR. 


STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK. 
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5. WESTERMANN & CO., 


Foreign Booksellers and Importers, 
812 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


A carefully selected stock of German Books, suita- 
ble for 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, 


is now displayed on our counters. 


IMPOR TA TION 


of Books from all parts of the 
or quantities, 


world, single copies 


A New 
THEOLOGY 


at greatly ‘reduced prices. 


~ GUSTAV E, STECHERT, 


Importer of Booksand Periodicals 
No. 828 Broadway, New York, 
has the best facilities of getting and supplying 


FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


the quickest way and at lowest prices. 
Before orde ring your Peri xdicals for next year 
please send for prices to 
GUSTAV E. 
28 Broadway, 
BRANCHES ; 
London: 30 Wellington Street, Strand, W. C. 
Leipzig: 10 Hospital Street. 


OLD LETTERS. 


The subscriber will pay cash for o'd letters or docu- 
ments written or sivned by Ciating uished 1 nell all 
kinds, American and foreign. fle parti riy de- 
sires letters of famous American‘,and especially those 
of the Colonial and Revolutionary periods, Also let- 
ters of Generals on both sides, tederal and « onfeve- 
rate, in the late civil war, lf you have any old letters 
write to me at once, 


WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 
28 West 23d Street, New York City, 


S. B. LUYSTER, 
9 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
AND LONDON, ENGLAND. 


NOW 
Books on 


READY. Catalogue of German 


STECHERT. 
New York. 








Importer of Standard English Books, 
OLD AND NEW. 


Catalogues issued bi-monthly, 
tis to any address, en applic vation, 


W. H. LOWDERMILK & cO., 
1424 and 1426 F Street, AE Be 


and sent gra- 


Washington, 


Publishers, Im; orters, and Dealers in 
Standard English and American 
BOOKS, 


LAW AND MISCELLANEOUS, 


And Choice and Rare Editions, U. 8S. Government 
Publications a specialty. Libearies purchased. 


PRINTS. EL IZABETHAN LITERA- 
TURE. BOOKS. 


Brentano’s will send to any address upon request a 
descriptive catalogue of rare and curious books, includ- 
ing a collection of prints, play-bills, and clippings re- 
lating to Vauxhall | ardens, works on Shakespeare and 
Elizabethan literature, etc., forming part of their re- 
cent purchases from some notable libraries, 

SRENTANO’S, 5 Union Square, New York. 


ROOK S FOR SALE.—THE KLAMATH 
Indians of Southwestern Oregon (langua) e,ethno- 
graphy). two large vols, 410, pp. 28, clot "810.00. 
he Karankawa Indians, Texas Coast Ce thnozraphy, 
oy nome 8100. A Migration Legend of the Creek 
Indians ‘history, ethno:raph linguistics), $2.00. 
Write to the author, ALBr ie 8: GAT*CHET, 1330 F 
Street, N. w., W ashington, D. «., and send for his 
catalogue of other books. 


F. W. CHRIGPERN. 


254 Fifth Ave., between 28th and 20th Sts., New York. 
Importer of Forels n Kooks, Agent for the leading Paris 
Publishers, Tauchnitz’s 'ritish Authors, Teubner’s 
Greek and Latin Classies, Cati ilogues of stock mailed on 
demand. A large assortment always on hand, and new 
books received from Paris and ! eipzig as 800n aa nanan. 


J UNITARIAN PUBLICATIONS 
SENT FR 
Address 





= 462, Comeord, Mass. 


JACK NUMBERS OF 
and Reviews, es req | and recent 
solicited, 


M. 4 GA ZINES 
Correspondence 
, Rorexw & Co., Boston, Mass. 





The Nation. 
THE FORUM 


FOR JANUARY. 


THE LOUISIANA LOTTERY: 
Shall its Charter be Renewed ? 
Judge Frank McGloin, 
Of the Louisiana Court of Appeals. 
A History of the Company, 
Jno. C. Wickliffe, 
Of the Anti-Lottery League. 





The Pope and the Future of the Papacy, 
Dr. F. H. Geffeken. 





The Secret Ballot in Thirty-three States, 
Joseph B. Bishop. 





Brazil: The Late Crisis and Its Causes, 
Courtenay DeKalb. 





Why the Silver Law Should be Repealed? 
George S. Coe, 


President American Exchange National Bank. 





The Treaty of Brussels and Our Duty, 
Judge Lambert Tree, 


Late Minister to Belgium. 





Heresy Trials and the Briggs Case, 
The Rev. Dr. Philip Schaff, 


Union Theological Seminary, New York, 





Theological Education and Its Needs, 
The Rev. Dr. C. A. Briggs. 





Pensions Again: Time to Call a Halt, 
Gen. Henry W. Slocum. 





The Health of the Survivors of the War, 
Dr. John S. Billings, 


United States Army. 





Ts Crime Increasing in Massachusetts ? 
Warren F. Spalding, 
Seeretary Mass. Commissioners of Prisons. 

American Homes, 

Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer. 
Christmas, and After; A Sermon for the 

Season, 
The Rt. Rev. Henry C. Potter, 
Bishop of New York. 


— 


50 cents a copy. $5.00 a year. 


THE Forum, Union Square, New York. 


EQUITABLE 


MORTGAGE COMPANY 


Condensed Statement, June 30, 1891. 


C ‘apital rn er $4,000,000 00 
RPL AMRD MUIMARD 00's Oo sain olka sot ore a yo 2, 048 

Surplus and undivided profits....... "830, 396 67 
OO RR RS an ne ert 14,074,813 56 


This company solicits correspondence about all 


Jirst-class investment securities. 


Buys and negotiates Municipal, Railroad, Water, 
Industrial, and Irrigation Bonds. 
Issues its debentures and negotiates mortgage 
loans. 
CHARLES N. FOWLER, President. 
CHARLES BeNJ. WILKINSON, Vice-President. 
B. P. SHawHan, Sec’y and Treas. 


OFFICES, 
New York, 208 Broadway. 
Phila., 4th & Chestnut Sts. 
Lindon, England. 


Boston, 117 Devonshire St. 
Kansas City, Missouri. 
Berlin, Germany. 








Direct F ast aan Route 


TO THE MEDITERRANEAN. 


First-class Passenger Steamer Service between 
NEW YORK and GENOA, ITALY, 


BY THE 


NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 
STEAMSHIP CO. ° 


TIME, LESS THAN ELEVEN DAYS, 

To meet the demand of the American public for some 
direct and expeditious means of reaching the pore < < 
the MEDIT .ANEAN during the FALL and WINTE 
months by steamers of the ea | a of s a 
coantert. excellence of service, an sine that marks 

xpress service of the NORDDECTSOHER LLOYD 

8.8 Be S Load New York, Southamptca, Bre- 
have decided to despatch two of 

thelr wellknown’ xpress steamers from NEW YORK 

The fine, ay a FULDA and WERRA of 5,000 
tons one 7,000 horse power have been designated for 

rvice, and will sail from NEW YOR for GIB- 


LDA, Jan. 2, Feb. 6, or Ld 
WERRA, on. 23, Feb. 2 apn * 

The time from NEW YORE to GENOA td these Ex- 
press Steamers is om than ELEVEN da: 

The traveller can reach ITALY and the shores of the 
Mediterranean by this route 4 the Fall and Win- 
ter months, without braving the Northern latitudes of 
the ATLANTIC, without crossing the C el, and 
without tedious railroad travel. 

From GENOA the traveller can proceed to CANNES, 
NICE, SAN REMO, MENTONE, MONTE CARLO, or 

other health resort on the RIVIERA and to all 
polnes in ITALY, in coum sparastvely one eet time by = 

Travellers bound for CHINA. 

PAN, and AUSTRALIA can make BM: at GENOA 
with the fine NORDDEUTSCHER LLOYD IMPERIAL 
MAIL STEAMERS that touch at that port on their way 
to the EAST, INDIA, CHINA, and AUSTRALIA 

Opportunity is offered the Wintersojourner in ITALY 
or in Southern France to return to RICA by the 
same route in the early Spring from GENOA. thus en- 
tirely wees * the rigorous climate of Northern lati- 
tudes. Apply to 


OELRICHS & CO., 2 Bowling Green. 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
MODERN LANGUAGE SERIES. 


Esckmann- Chatrian, Madame _ Thérése. 
E‘ited and annot:ted by George W. Rollins, Master 
in the Boston Vatin School. 70 cents. 

George Sand. La Famille de Germandre. 
Adapted and anno'‘ated by Augusta C. Kimball, 
Girle’ Hizh School, Bost: n. 

Edited by Professor Ferdinand Bécher, Harvard 

University: | , 

Montaigne. De I'Institution des Enfans. 
(Texte original de 1589.) 25 cents. 

Moliere. Le Misanthrope. (Texte original.) 
25 cents, 

Racine. 

25 cents, 

Fact by mail, postpaid, on receiptof the prices given 
ve. 





Andromaque. (Texte de 1697.) 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers 


_ BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO AND LONDON. 
CORSON’S 
Introduction to Browning. 


NEW EDITION 
With additional matter, portrait of Browning from 
recent photograph, and facsimile of letter to the au- 
thor. The book now contains thirty-four poems with 
not s and introductions, and four critical essays, 
Price, postpaid, $1.50 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 


_5 SOMERSET ST., BOSTON. 


‘WHAT SALARY 


Does Speaker Crisp receive? 

For answer see Mowry’s ‘Elements of Civil Gov- 
ernment,’ p. 87. 

Mailed to any address on receipt of introductory 
price, 72 cents, 


SILVER, BURDETT & CO., 


6 HANCOCK AVENUE, BOSTON, MASS. 


STUDY AND TRAVEL. 


Mrs. Benj. Fuller Smith announces that she will con- 
tinue to receive into her family in Dresden, Germany, 
pe a number of young ladies desiring to study 





Mrs. Smith travels with her party during the sum- 
mer months and holidays. 

Information concerning expenses furnished upon 
application. bat Fag ne given and re- 
q . Address BENJ. FOLLER SMITH, 

Care Messrs. Thode & Co.. Bankers. Dreaden. 


Carbolate of Tar Inhalant. 


Catarrh, Deafness, Bronchitis, Consumption, Asth* 
ma, cured at home. ‘New Pp hlet and full particu- 
lars free. Address, naming this pe paper, 


DR. M. W. CASE, 
809 North Broad Street, Philadelphia Pa. 











